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It was obvious from the first that Marianne 
Moore’s poetry had charm. What becomes 
steadily more apparent is that it has also the 
kind of scope and power that set it beside that 
of contemporaries like Stevens, Eliot and 
Pound. 

Like them she wrote about poetry in her 
poetry, perhaps even more than they did. For 
where Stevens wrote about the imagination, 
Pound about the work in progress, Eliot about 
the struggle with language, she wrote about all 
three, and also about the nature of reading 
(“Literature is a phase of life", begins “Picking 
and Choosing”), about criticism (the critic as 
connoisseur, the critic as steamroller) and 
above all about the attitude of mind that makes 
composition passible. But she is famous too for 
the simultaneous gusto and exactness with 
which she presented the things of the world: 
animals, places, artefacts, people. Imagism 
was, for all her contemporaries, as A. Walton 
Litz has noted while speaking of Stevens, a 
stage of their apprenticeship, and it was for her 
too, though she never owned that it was, for 
she seems to have felt uneasy with the subject. 

Certainly f or concision a nd vividness of 
imagery *noi flVfalr wllflllfJl 1 imnm ■ ■mn... 
could approach her. In her poem “New York”, 
choosing to speak of one aspect of that city - as 
the centre of the fur trade - she evokes the look 
of different kinds of fur with a sensory sharp- 
ness - to make the reader gasp. She shows us a 
Manhattan 


(Picardels were apparently small river-barges.) 
The compressed activity in the detail about the 
guard-hairs and in such words as “compacted" 
and “alert” has a kind of poignancy that takes 
them beyond simple accuracy and vividness. 
Her delight in the physical aspect is bounded 
by the awareness that the potency still appar- 
ent in the pelts should be sacrificed to the 
commercial demands of humans. It is delight, 
nevertheless - she pictures here a scene of 
great beauty and not a slaughterhouse. But she 
will not abandon herself to the details in them- 
selves. Later in the same poem, speaking about 
ancient New York as an island of forested 
wilderness, she cautions that it is necessary to 
stay outside, “since to go in is to be lost”; that 
is, to lose your powers of discrimination. She 
ends by saying that what attracts her about 
New York, whether in past or present, “is not 
the plunder, /but ‘accessibility to experience”’. 

To enter the wilderness of specifics is to 
encounter the great danger of Imagism, where 
the subject of any one Imagist poem is as im- 
portant as that of any other: they are all impor- 
tant and somehow equivalent, the station of 
the Mgtro the same as the oread. She loves 
those specifics, but they are not enough in 
themselves. The poet may emerge with plun- 
der, and here perhaps she thinks of the other 
great poet of Manhattan, Walt Whitman, for 
whom she apparently felt much distaste: what 
did somebody like him give us but plunder, she 
seems to ask, the indefatigable lists with which 
so many of his poems are crowded? No, for all 
her wide appreciation of the physical world of, 
say. New York, it is more than the specifics, 
the furs, the facts, the bustle in the street, the 
incident and variety of a huge city that attracts 
her, it is “accessibility to experience". The 

probably her greatest admiration; ahifaictlSsi-' 
y is for her, as for James, the great value, 
proof of the consciousness that is fully 


rejections: she can be thoroughly unkind about 
the "pedantic literalist”, about the young 
dilettanti who “write the sort of thing that 
would in their judgment interest a lady", or 
about the ugly elaboration of the giant pine- 
cone with holes for the water to spurt from, 
carved and put up by the Romans as a fountain . 
Accessibility is a door that may be closed when 
necessary. Thus her gusto is sharply defined by 
the discriminations to be made. She does not 
exclude her vivid intelligence from access to 
her vivid imagery, and -certainly until the late 
1930s - each ignites the other, to produce a 
poetry radiant yet complex, informal yet 
splendid. 

Throughout her long career Marianne 
Moore also wrote occasional prose - in a 



quantity that many of her later-born admirers' 
have never dreamed of. It is here collected in 
The Complete Prose, a handsome yet formid- 
able book of some seven hundred pages. It 
starts with short stories resurrected in all their 




bility 
the p 


starred with tepees of ermine and peopled with 

foxes, 

the long guard-hairs waving two inches beyond the 
body of the pelt; 


alive, and finally worth more than the succes- 
sion of experiences to which it is the doorway. 

She is not, then, like Whitman as he wanted 
to be, the poet of mass-acceptance (though he 
is more than that); she is the poet of the door 
which is opened discriminately. For all the 
gusto of her acceptances, she makes plenty of 


responses to questionnaires, and other forms 
of opinionatedness from that old age in which 
Marianne Moore had become a media myth, 
rather like Grandma Moses, and in which odd- 
ity was an expected reflex. Between these ex- 
tremes comes all the material of interest, di- 
vided by the editor, Patricia C. Willis, Into the 
Dial years - the period in the 1920s in which she 
wrbte for and edited the Dial, one of the 


seminal literary magazines of the century - and 
the “Middle” and “Later" years. The kinds of 
prose are various, and include, besides those 
already mentioned, film reviews, obituaries, 
idiosyncratic articles on everything from 
knives to baseball, editorials for the Dial on 
subjects of topical interest, single-paragraph 
reviews of books received by the Dial, and 
lectures to university audiences; but the 
greater part consists of reviews and essays 
dealing with recent literature. 

It will surprise no reader of her poetry that 
the prose too is dotted with epigrams. At times 
she can be very funny, as when she says that 
in Charles Cotton’s poems we may find, “as 
Coleridge says, ‘the milder muse’ - even the 
mindless muse”; or, of new novels in 1926, “We 
have, and in most cases it amounts to not hav- 
ing them, novels about discontented youth, 
unadvantaged middle age, American material- 
ism.” However, what she does supremely well 
is to go straight to the heart of a writer’s activity 
in a single sentence, or sometimes in a single 
word. Thus, she points to the feeling behind 
the poetry of William Carlos Williams as 
"considerate"; she speaks of Mina Loy’s use 
of words as “sliced and cylindrical"; she 
calls Esther Wafers “wolf-lean”. Of Emily 
Dickinson, she says: “She understood the sud- 
den experience of unvaluable Leisure by which 
death is able to make one ‘homeless at home’. ” 
It would be easy to compile pages of her mem- 
orable apophthegms, about H. D., Samuel 
Johnson, Whistler, Henry James, Gertrude 
Stein, etc, but I will add only this one, describ- 
ing the contents of the Cantos as “arranged in 
the style of the grasshopper-wing for contrast, 
half the fold against the other half, the rarefied 
effect against a grayer one". This surety exem- 
plifies one of her great talents, that of translat- 
ing physical observation into intellectual 
observation, and vice versa. Her comment 
sums up both the technique of the Cantos and 
the purpose of that technique with an admir- 
able accuracy and compression. It is sentences 
like this that make you recollect that for 
" fh ^ Vas^oppe^ T rig Mlrf ftWnyMUPW t i ll* 


same part of her mind, and reference between 
the two of them is a matter of course. 

After all this, it is disappointing to report 
that she is usually a brilliant critic only in short 
passages: her command over the whole essay is 
a different matter. If the 1934 essay on 
Williams shows her at her best, her most 
cogent and connected, then the 1931 essay ( on 
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Composer's Lifetime 
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Tills book provides a carefully documented study of 
Beethoven's critical reception in the major musical journals of 
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practice, his teaching methods and his aesthetic beliefs. 
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111 study, Professor Camey provides a ne 

“reir and wortcof film director Frank Capra. 

, .. roms arelocated Within p larger tradition of post-Rortarilic 
^pfesslon. Within a broad cultural context and within the 
‘himfework af Capra's own development. Thus, the book is as 
- ftuah anekploration of the American imagination as It is a 
■.4hidyb/ !a single director's work. ' 

. 525 pp. 0 523 32619 2 0.0.00 net 
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This book tells the story of Sur, Argentine's foremost literary 
and cultural Journal of the twentieth century. DrKJng . 
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relating It to other journals circulating at the time, and -. 
highlighting Vital issues debated in its paged- .■ 
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A Macroeconomic Perspective 
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A comprehensive and rigorous study of the development of 
the British economy from the early 18th century to the present. 

It surveys and synthesises the recent literature on theorigins 
of the growth of the economy and Its currant problems, and 
challenges the conventional view that sees an industrial 
revolution as the starting point of Britain's modem economic 
arowth 306 pp. 0 521 32973 6 Hard covers £25.00 net 
. 0 521 33861 1 Paperback £8.95 net 
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A study of the interaction between resource ecology, 

economic enterprise, and law in the history of the California 

fishing industry. It develops a new perspective on . 
environmental problems as contemporary observers 
understood them and tried to deal with them, and concludes 
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19808 ; 385 pp. 0 523 32427 0 £35.00 net 
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The great Soviet paradox 


Pound (not the one tvith tlte grasshopper but 

K53SSSS »>» 

Marilne Moon: slbversiv' models,, and element of unrein ■ Her poet^f fasema e . 
moreover ?f cofceilTy wondering about 

imitating the form of (he work she is discussing, memorizing, searching out its obscure corners, 

as if were quoting their style for her own because it still fascinates even when it be- 

purposes. The Pound essay, in any case, con- wilders us. What looks like : a ° esn 

si & ts of a kind of scrap-book of favourite quota- usually clinch a poem as we expect t Jo m it 

tions interspersed by P her own comments, with would have, for 

a minimum of connectives. (The connectives poem. Most readers must have been struck y 
that are implied are associative , as in Pound's . the fact that it is difficult to re ate every detail 
poetry and some of her own.) The structure of clearly to every other not only i a long and 
the whole is hard to make out, nnd indeed the complei poem like Mamage but een 
piece makes exhausting reading, as much for some of the early short poenu. J°“ 
one familiar with the first thirty Cantos as for each word is property there, hut jou can tq“>“ 

one new to them (it was written as a review, fit it all together. There is a slight, mysteno 

after all). She does not seem to have been and unsettling discontinuity, 

unhappy about the rambling natu re of much of Both Taffy Martin and John M. Slatin rea 

her prose. CeTlainly I do not detect regret in to such difficulties with pleasure. Their plea- 

hor remark of 1951: “my observations cannot sure dissociates them from “New Critics such 

be regularized” as R. P. Blackmur and Morton Dauwen Zabel, 

I take an extreme example; there is much between whom and themselves they wish to 
straightforward and practical reviewing else- put as much distance as possible. About a fifth 

where. The best of the book is in the essays of Ms Martin’s book deals with Moore s prose. 


written between about 1920 and 1937, after 
which the prose falls off in much the same way 
as the poetry does. There are still some good 
things to be found, notably an obituary of 
Wallace Stevens, but somehow in these later 
years the mind behind it all is less discerning 
and less lively. Perhaps it was unfortunate that 
she should have been accepted so completely 
into the literary establishment towards which 
she bad at first been defiant. Now she melted 
into it altogether too easily, accepting standard 
judgments (about the most hackneyed lines of 
de la Mate, for Instance), and in a magazine 

Though there is an db^ous‘rantinuUy*bo- 
tween her prose and her poetry, it does not 
follow that Hct prose is ns much worth reading 
as her poetry. Sharp as her critical mind was at 
its best, this immense book does not constitute 
the same kind of discovery for me that tliirty- 

- five pages of criticism by Basil Bunting did a 
few years ago. Bunting had her perceptiveness, 
but he alsochose to keep control over the form 
of the essay (his observations are "regular- 
ized”) and he says more, finally, about Pound 
and Eliot in a very few pages than Moore does 
in the course of her many articles and reviews 
to do with them. The Complete Prose of 
Marianne Moore , then, is not a book I would 
recommend to a reader to slog through system- 
atically; rather it would make a good bedside 
book, where it might last you for years. 

To speak so is to make, as we used to say, a 
limiting judgment, and grateful as X am for 
the appearance of this book, I shall be for 
more so . for the publication of her complete 
/poetry, which has not yet occulted. The Volume 
: In. print tailed the Complete Poems (305pp. 
Faber. Paperback £3.95. 0 571 13306 1 ) is 
really a severe selection, in' which Moors 

• favoured the products of her old age had discri- 

• initiated against the achievement of her youth 
■ by omitting such magnificent poems as "Roses 

V, .pnlyV,- « i Oock Rats" and "Dark Earth”. The 
riwUer U complicated by the Fact that she re- 

- vised constantly, nervously, bud at times rUth- 
.i ,le»ly, now fpr the better and now far the 
: . worse. 1 suppose that eventually there will be a 
; .variorum, edition, but It will be unreadable: 

what I would like to see, and.as Bocn, as possi- 
bleyis an omnibus edition of alt her books '.of 


of Ms Martin’s book deals with Moore’s prose. 
She makes a large claim for the importance of 


of taste not always found among Moores 

The triumph of the book is a rich chapter 
about Moore’s second-longest poem. "An 
Octopus’’. As any reader may determine. Hie 
poem is really about a mountain, an octopus of 
ice, and that mountain, though she calls it by 
other names, is actually Mount Rainier, which 
she visited with her brother in 1922. Further, as 
Patricia C. Willis has discovered, they M.iycd 
near a mountnin-meadow called Paradise . I his 
is not mentioned in the poem, but Slatin con- 
cludes that for Moore the mountain is also an 
image of America as Paradise. He then goes on 
to treat the poem as at least partly allegorical, 
and relates it to many writers, not all of whom 
are mentioned in it, one of them being Henry 
James, who is. And in a splendid attempt at 
describing Moore’s procedure, lie says: 

Thus reading “An Octopus" is something like read- 
ing The Golden Bowl : just as James confines us 
within the limits of the prince's awareness, or the 
princess's, so Moore confines us within a perspective 
which is far too limited to comprehend the Tull signi- 
ficance of the scene it presents in such profuse deiall. 
It is not until the very end of the poem - not until we 
' have been “summarily removed” from it by “the 
avalanche”, in fact - that we realize that wc have 
been In Paradise. 

Such an argument (and I have greatly simpli- 
fied it) is of practical help to a reader having 
trouble with a difficult poem, and thus it per- 
forms the main function of criticism: it helps us 


her four-year editoraliipof the Dial: that by her to read. Nevertheless “we” would not be able 

actual arrangement of the contributions in the to come to such a realization as he describes 

magazine and also by the variety in subject- unless we had first read this chapter. I cannot 
matter of her monthly editorials she was trying but wish that Slatin had gone further and 

to demonstrate by example the fragmentation speculated about what Moore can have been 
of both America and modernism. 1 am not up to when she suppressed all mention of the 

really convinced: in the arrangement of the meadow Paradise? Or has the critic made a 
items, Moore may have been simply trying to poem more perfectly co-ordinated than the 
make lively contrasts, as many other editors one the poet wrote7 

do; and she surely wrote an editorial about I am not sure about the answers to these 
whatever interested her in that particular questions, but they trouble me a good deal, 
month. After all, we know that her mind had and I think they ought to trouble Slatin. 


Moore's binthci . .i Naw chaplain, to sea duh 
m iln- Ni*uh At L iiKk hue in 19I7”. Likelihood-: 
in Mi Mann's mimt i> then replaced by cen-^ 
iiiniy: m "I he Fish", lie assorts later, Moon: 
imagines "the liugcih H a torpedoed Imp' 
ship with a gapum ‘chasin' m its ‘dead 1 side' : 
According to this .isimiisliing reading, fei 
"lindics” (lt.il I ahva\s assumed to be (hosed 
living sea-eieaUiies, with which (he oceans* 
packed, are icalU iliore t>F drowned troop, 
and in the last pln.ise .if the poem - 'Thesei; 
gmws old in ii" it iclers to the torpedoed 1 
ship's hold. I simply i.innot accept this: Sbfe! 
has completely contused a poem’s posifc ! 
source with the poem itself. There isinderii 
mysterious intensity of \isimi to Moore's wi- 
of the ocean ami a violence of lone in the«o : 
she speaks of it in this poem, and Moore) [ 
anxiety about her brother may well be th < 
source of both intensity and violence, but tfo f 
is not to say that for all these years we hwl 
been missing in the imagery a story aha ! 
torpedoed troop-ships. Again, Slatin fable! 
nsk obvious questions: about intention, bra [■ 
ample, or about ways in which contemponij 
readers might have read the poem. His bests 
far better than Martin's, but his critical pows 
separate from his scholarly powers like oil b® 
water, and if she was too much in love vF 
discontinuity, lie is too cosily satisfied^ 
obscurity. ■ 

But whatever the failures in the workings j 
of these two critical hooks, one can easily griaj 
their premisses, that Marianne Moore a 
the orderly poet some have taken her to be.ij 
is a sign of her stature that she. can so «li 
absorb the shock of such a new emphasis. 0| 
course her writing can be broken and safe 
guous, we agree, turning from the sira^tj- 
forwardness of "Sojourn in the Whale lo A; 
Octopus’*. But Blackmur and Zabel 
therefore wrong in having discussed* 
side to her, the side typified by continuity 


Adam B. Ulam 

SEWER YN BIALER 

The Soviet Paradox: External expansion ; 
internal decline 
396pp. Tauris. £ 16.50. 

1850430306 
MARTIN WALKER 

The Waking Giunt: Soviet Union under 
Gorbachev 

282 pp. Michael Joseph. £14.95. 

0718127196 
RICHARD OWEN 

Crisis in the Kremlin: Soviet succession and the 
rise of Gorbachev 
253pp. Gollancz. £12.95. 

0575036354 

The titles of these books convey, more or less 
explicitly, the assumption that the Soviet 
Union is undergoing a deep internal crisis and 
that it may be about to enter a new era. This 
theme, with appropriate variations, has been 
stressed by Mikhail Gorbachev himself; he, of 
course, eschews the term “crisis", but ever 
since his elevation to the General Secret- 
aryship he has been travelling the length and 
breadth of the country proclaiming the need of 
radical reforms and preaching the gospel of 
perestroyka - renovation or reconstruction 
being the closest approximation of the Russian 
term. Gorbachev’s criticisms were reiterated, 
and some new proposals for reform outlined, 
in Ms speech of January 27, in which he 
reportedly called for secret ballots for all senior 
Party posts. 

Yet what in fact is the nature of the crisis? 
The General Secretary and his Kremlin col- 
leagues would certainly reject as a capitalist 
slander the notion that the fault lies with the 
system - that it is not only oppressive but incap- 
able of meeting the requirements of the mod- 


some irony: "For many decades the political 
superstructure has shaped and controlled the 
socio-economic base in the Soviet Union. Now 
the time has come for the base to take its 
revenge on the superstructure.” The other two 
authors approach the problem more directly: 
"The system Gorbachev now heads and 
through which he has to work, is by nature 
corrupt, undynamic nnd bureaucratic”, writes 
the journalist Richard Owen. And Martin 
Walker, also from a journalist’s perspective, 
endorses the Russian dissenters’ thesis that a 
reform of the system will prove unavailing un- 
less the Soviet leaders can find the courage to 
make an honest accounting of the mistakes and 
crimes of the past. Gorbachev, he notes cor- 
rectly in The Waking Giant, is ready to talk at 
length (but rather vaguely, let us add) about 
the country’s current problems. But up to now 
he has been remarkably reticent about what is 
also needed: “There were the truths to tell, of 
Khrushchev's time, and of Stalin’s; and with- 
out the readiness to tell them. Gorbachev’s 
hopes of a brave new Soviet future will be built 
on so much spiritual sand.” 

All of this adds up to a rather far-reaching 
indictment of the Soviet reality. Were he im- 
pelled to speak frankly, Gorbachev might 
argue that he is not Stalin, who could order the 
most drastic changes by a simple fiat, and 
that he has to avoid courting the fate of 
Khrushchev, whose excessive garrulity about 
the sins of the past finally persuaded his col- 
leagues to dispense with his services. But Gor- 
bachev would also, perhaps, echoing Chur- 
chill, say he has not become the General 


Middle Ages Russia had known nothing but a 
version of Asian despotism qualified only dur- 
ing Nicholasjn]’ reign". And it is quite un- 
warranted to assert that in 1966 the Politburo 
"regained its former position as the supreme 
decision making body”. In fact, the Politburo- 
or Presidium, as it was known between 1952 
and 1966- never lost that function, except on 
one occasion during Khrushchev's reign when, 
outvoted by his fellow-oligarchs, the First 
Secretary overcame their plot with the help of 
the Central Committee. 

The Waking Giant may be criticized for its 
title. Certainly at the time of Brezhnev’s death 
the Soviet Union was far from being a back- 
ward society, and, elderly as its masters might 
have been, they were quite alert when it came 
to seizing opportunities to expand their power 
and influence in the outside world, as well as to 
warding off any threat, no matter how remote, 
to the Party’s dominant role, and to their own 
rule over the Party. Walker is especially good 
in correcting and putting into perspective the 
recent allegations about the Soviet Union's 
economic and technological stagnation. It is 
true that the last decade of Brezhnev's rule saw 
a considerable slowdown in economic growth. 
Walker, however, attributes that slowdown - 


ing to indulge in questionable antilogies, such 
as, "For every Afghanistan, there is a 
Vietnam". 

In contrast with the other two works, which 
are concerned specifically with Gorbachev's 
succession and his efforts at perestroyka. 
Professor Bialcr’s book attempts a more com- 
prehensive review of the Soviet Union’s past 
and present dilemmas and its future prospects. 
Much of it is devoted to an examination of the 
thesis suggested by the book’s subtitle: it is its 
internal weaknesses and vulnerabilities that 
drive the Kremlin to try to offset its relatively 
poor record at home by military and foreign 
achievements designed to impress both its 
friends and enemies. The deprivations of the 
people in their capacities as citizens and con- 
sumers are presumably compensated for by 
pride in their country's growing world-wide 
power and influence. As Bialer puts it, “Soviet 
foreign policy and its successes abroad legiti- 
mize the leadership and the regime". 

Yet as Bialer examines various aspects of 
Soviet foreign policy it becomes clear that the 
costs and risks of an expansionist policy have 
grown increasingly burdensome to the Soviet 
State and troublesome to its rulers. Especially 
striking nnd informative is his discussion of 
what he calls the "Polish debacle” and of its 


» nor! m for Part" nurf that .she had Another Mse of biographical material used to 

writing, connectedly and elegantly as befits an his disLIS 

editor, about maps of New York, exhibitions known poems It is “a wnr nn™” h«7 n ,a tw 

of Diirer and of Soviet art, children's books, “most likelv oremniL^ ’« t0,ls “i oct °n»s-mountnir 

Hardy’s death, the salutations of letters (does „ y P mpted by ^ signment of entirely seen fron 

one start “Dear So-and-so" or not?) There are T T 1,1 ip. 

moments when the editorial manner reminds l J T| Y* thp lilt 111 */ 

me a little of Times Fourth Leaders. Martin, ^ A XVIV ' A Hill UCllC'C i 

however, sees Moore as making a statement, 

through Jier that is a “prophetically Lachlan Mackinimn 

post-modern definition of American modem- - maiKinilon 

ism". Maybe one of these days someone will BRUCE RAWER 

^ Ma^ harIeSL r b “ a f° 8t : mpdernist *». The MHdIe Generation: The lives and nootrv 
Martin overstresses the degree of dis- of Delmore Schwartz, Randall JareellS^ 
continuity In the poems as well. She starts from Berryman and Robert Lowell ’ 

PC 0 ^ PU ° Q ” t ! iat the P 06 ™ 3 don,t ' 216 PP- Hamden, CT: Archon $25 
all of them, add up neatly - but she does not 0208021256 

know what to do with It, and her book consists ' 

.? “ g r y pS “Theodore Roathko 

achieve their fHpntitu a mem ber of this flrOuo". Brum Rnumr 


side to her, the side typified by conunuuj v ern ag e p or Seweryn Bialer, the main trouble 

“neatness of finish". The emphasis lies in the stagnation of the Soviet economy 

Martin and Slatin does not replace lw»j which in turn proceeds from the ossification 

it merely supplement It Marianne Nj and dnotri naia* '^““T " 1 - "min i m i l F ili n 

uuesn i oelong to any of them tfTClu^fy.fc apparatus. In The Soviet Paradox lie notes wiin 

all: she is too massive a property, fcfc, 

octopus-mountain itself, which can newk W ~ I .... . _. f . 

entirely seen from one point of view. I I The MOTO! and Political Wfl 


argue that he .. not Stalin, who could order the as does the present Soviet leadership - mainly what he calls the "Polish dd^l^wriof Us 

that he f hanges , by a f simple k - and to the economic planners' neglect of the quality sombre implications for the Soviet imperial 

that he has to avoid court.ng the fate of factor in production and to their (hitherto) position in East and Central Europe JZ one 

tiie' iof V th Wh0S f f exC f. SSlve about scant concern for the needs of consumers in the of the most astute observations in his generally 

the sins of the past finally persuaded his col- civilian sector of the economy. The chapter perceptive book is his statement thaf the cur- 

leagues to dispense with hi. services. But Gor- entitled “The Technology Revolution" offers rent Sino-Soviet Site ^ 

bachev would also, perhaps, echoing Chur- convincing proofs that, economically and tech- pragmatic China represents an even creater 

£! ’ : ,y t he h “ not the General nologically, the Soviet Union is indeed . giant, thre^to Soviet ambXn^ 

Secretary to preside over the liquidation of the which, if it has occasionally dozed off during China of Mao" ^ 

X 5 ‘ flf,een ,ea *' has Mr,ainly no ‘ bMn z* dox r yet 

trates on ^ lieTucee ^ C ° n . Cen ' F ^ r . ftll f the acuteness of Martin Walker's Bialer so ably illustrates, that is, th^parado.^n 

(rates on the succession process itself, seeks to analysis of the internal dynamics of Soviet poli- the relationship between the domestic and 

explain how a relatively young party official cies, his touch is less sure when it comes to foreign dimensions oT the KramKnTpLies 

from the provinces managed to break into the foreign policy. Sometimes it is his carelessness But quite apart from that , the seemintriy huae- 

ranks of the ruling gerontocracy of Brezhnev’s with historical facts, as when he writes that “in ly successful foreign policies of the Soviet Un- 

|fl st years For all lus skill in Kremlmology, the 1914, the whole of Poland remained a province ion have entangled it fo a number of dangerous 

author falters occasionally when it comes to the of the Tsarist Russian empire” . Elsewhere the overcommitmc nts . which, if not now mav i., 


lthor.whil 


;neral forthright in assessir 


And so the greatest Soviet paradox may yet 
turn out to be different from the one Seweryn 
Bialer so ably illustrates, that is, the paradox in 
the relationship between the domestic and 
foreign dimensions of the Kremlin’s policies. 
But quite apart from that, the seemingly huge- 
ly successful foreign policies of the Soviet Un- 
ion have entangled it in a number of dangerous 
overcommitments, which, if not now, may in 
the foreseeable future threaten the stability of 


Lachlan Mackinnon 

BRVCEBAWER 

TbeMlddle Generation: The lives and poetry 
of Delmore Schwartz, Randall Jarrell, John 
Berryman and Robert Lowell 
216pp. Hamden, CT: Archon. $25. 
0208021256 


Berryman at no point whatsoever and 
set in Boston, not Minneapolis, “w. 
Home from Riipalln" shows usthatl^J*:; 
"turned away from his former deep hjjj- . 
ment with foreign cultures and foreign ■*; 
turcs”, un odd view given that the p«® • 
written In 1957 and by 1960 Lowell hadstarw ( 
Imitations. A local truth is elevated toage* 53 
principle. 

. The overall thesis of this book Is tl® - . 
generation it treats shaped their 


It into remarks like this: “Moore’s poems to be member nfKlL "J»«»RooHiko generation it treats shaped their careenws. 

achieve their identity and integrity by being tells us In the first fnnt 8 T > ?Yi B JS ce ( Bawor Eliot's example uniquely in mind. ’P ris l 5 ,; - 

deceptively elusive and unfatiiomablj "Idonot Prolo 8 uc "- be true of Schw.rti, whom Bnwer laMU 

decc P avel y ? “nfathom- his attimdV toSS P^digmatic. but it makes little 

able? while ttvine to ~i . , toward poetry. This I hone will .ii... ... lonores 


A ^ ? , lnte ^ de «Ptively? unfathom- 
able? While (tying to exercise the utmost char- 
ity I cannot extract much meaning front such a 

sentence. One can love discontinuity too 
much, it seems. . ' . ' 

Slatin’s book The Savage’s Romance: the 
poetry of Marianne Moore is to be taken more 
seriously. He docs riot like the Ideiiof poetry as 
autonomous”, and so endeavours to show in 
what ways MOore’s'may be better understood 
with reference to other literature or to the 
details of her own life. His Ivmt ni,„ _..u 


hie * ! * «,iu 1S 

Ms attitude toward poetry. This I hope will 
tecome clear in the course of my study.” As 


" ot VP again, it does not. 
fbe author’s obsession with per- 

‘ QU , r 


admiration of Life Studies, for instance. ; 
would obviously have complicated his pi yi; 
of influence by revolt. Bawcr’s case . ^ 
Schwartz’s revolt is made even more ,,C< !; 
lematic by Vaudeville for a Princess { . 


f>: -i;i 


by omitting such magnificent poems as "Roses • ^rio^y more « nd Lowell, found shelter Z by Vaudeville for 

i O«ly“, r D«k R alS - CT d“D^E«ffi”..-n« ' Benyman and JkrTell^nkulcldd It is’not wv ' fc * ”? T,‘ h ‘ t 

matter u complicated by the fact that she re- what ways MdireVmav fa SSutfJf? 5 { ° vndefttandsuch devastating alienation^ A WQr ? l P? er nt th ? s,,rine of Jw&f 

vised constantly* nervously, dud at times rUth- : with reference to S it understood Ittle More reading in clihical llS™ ■ ^ vaudoville was a supreme act of ^ 

lesaiy, now for the better and now for the ' detail^ of herown life havc hel Ped- For instance BawerU^ 8 ^ T hat * 0,16 w Pnders, of Juwhf'jj 

worse. I suppose tint eventually there will be a ‘ h° nt ^astic 1923 essay on ^ 

variorom edition, but it will be unreadable: rewarding. Some of d J 0 en the n °v°l Recovery (1973) scSTof w f (who enacted “ the saul of the pe P lrrcvu«'l?-' 

wfintj wputd Hkc to see, and as .ocn, as possi- . ■ Sque^H«eSl[Stt5oiSRa2li2SrS»* ■ etevates musKMiall as an art form 

bie. is an omnibus edition of alt her books '.of some of them are !? ,acta P^»but blood". Thesheer comDleritv that is, vaudeville over cabaret? Oth a,. 

PjM f iy ; i restoring not only the omissions bin. when for exampffeltba£ matter is ignore^LoweSnti^H enecs are treated more sketcbily.^^^d f 

ako ali the revised vennons of Individual ; .Moore’s W6vlces?J an ■'****"&■ have lived, while 

poems (for example, “Poetry" in ail its five ! ^ ^ 'quoted^ 'kmt 'dSrm-aoS^ ^ Pereas suchidcntifiSion f h heSS ’ Iarre11 and the Influence of Aud^ : ^| 

wrtdh.-urhR sMJThen iX-tt* SSSf tho depressive half-a-dozen Aiidenesque 

retprned to circulation, scone pbwerftil potlry Wosfe Land published ? ' few Ea«et?s harshness (aiifaS Wre rtuto.tili : thc Bub i«ts’ early poetry, but ends by t ^ | . 

^ ,c l* “ pre«ai.r wnttvailabfo. ' ’ :? that these devices were only 


poems ('for' ‘example; of 

. ohs-^is jtsfo?) Then We shall have; iSBS the depressive '»\t+4o* n Aiidenesque 

returned to circutailqn, some pOwcrftil potlry ; IVasre Land published ? 'few ^ aWet>s harshness^ (alifoS Wre renrr^i : thc Bub i ecls ’ earl y P 061 ^ * ^ ut Wfe 

i • Jripch is at prcsenr unavailable. • •*. 'f Thfe control hi syntax dhd pna f d : . that these devices were only ..used ti wb ^ L- 

‘ 1 J 1 ,” »«• *a»r to pul. youi finger on, twpiohly'gdd, to ^ - 1:?! 1 ?®. 01 " JjnfeteU^ Sffw ' g> n * d *» put to the poets’ “ ElioM t | 

»hnt constitutes it» power. She called herfirst . ■ Sfotlifs tionalderahie f ,WP ! to! It: 1 ^^ rZ. 1 ^-!!!* 1 ?^ 1 !^ ' : Svein politically. Dr Bawor Is abahy. W 

nulhonzed colleciion Observations .(possibly matched (tyltlscrittcniklhs^ ^ . .hwWa’i/i/tiis ■■(19gj)!eifiafl 1 * WfcCfirthjt ns the Middle 0*. - glj 

tnk.n* ( n.h , nt f^m Eliot’s title Pntfr*ck Wi tp ^ : poiiticiB.. an,, unrealistic, idealist, 

, Otktr Observations), mi clearly the word is '! fe**|icChfOgft % 

; .sldiannnponanlodefoiherinJPSJ.meaiiing c«f it* fiisifcfcK!K2BlS^!5gm5Uly.: ' Hanipshlre primary which 
v^lldoc«bol^: , |jetn!ptip i iis , 'and , 'coinmentst'. ; reading*! ^^is % 

- . ■■■■ ■ - Ss.njymmhmrnm.4p. - ■ ; , : >nlpe«l>l«>. This book lioald tmve ^ 
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India’s Political Administrators, 
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explaining how state forms are reproduced through 
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The Mystery of Crichel Down 

IF.Nlcolsoii 

Mr Nlcolson tells the story of the ’Blandford Martyrs’, 
innocent men found guilty by a prejudiced public 
inquiry, held at a time when a ‘lynch mentality 1 
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Robert A. Dahl 
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• influential figures in contemporary political science; 
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82 00 07713 6, Norwegian University Press £18.60 
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Norden 
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Edited by Stephen R. Graubafd 
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Socialisms 
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Anthony Wright 
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First tragedy, then farce 


A problem ignored 


the bulk of this volume. Dalton ^ al ™ e ^° the pos t-war hammer of the Hi 

Pet.r Clarke 

S 53 *”"” 1 * 

p f4n Gnis t confidence bred into him at Eton i and w J om he wa s otherwise often ;il odds. 

B2 ^ me ' J ^e^^^°(l^niprcrved^rgan*s a t 

■F^^tassirjs Es^^sipseij; 

S^e^P^iamM^ary Committee ^ fa ™ D X ^V«! W 

Party. Opposed to its majority suppor ch and lhe impetuous self-dramatiza- «Pt d j friends [a the First War. etc." Yet 

Ger T ,7™ S? ?or membe? S o? a div- tion of Oswald Mosley, another dass trai or » f ^ Gennan econ omy forging 

precedent from as who joined Labour, was not simply a matter of » ^ ^ entirely lack prescience . nor his 

ided shadow cabinet speaking a ® different natural abilities. When Mosley pro- , . t .. tfe j n our mismanaged, 

they thought at a party meeting. Herbert ^"^Xmation with the Labour lead- foreb ? d J"8 ^ J e ’ pulatcd little island. 

Morrison, whose long-stand, ng service <k»* «*£ m Daltoa power, with no 

SSSSSSS fess^SS 


scourge of appeasement, he also looks sill) » 
the post-war hammer of the Huns. The Cjlp 
man problem is very simple." he remarks in 
1946, “the problem is that there are too ^.n) 


the *A rmistice, the Labour Party seemed a Hence his rooted opposition to 

promising instrument for a politically am- Q^an rearmament in the early 1950s, wIkii 
bilious radical with a loud voice and an upper^ G ^ only supporters were 
crust confidence bred into him at Eton and whom he was otherwise often at odds. 

King’s College, Cambridge: “What is . chiefly DnUon found difficulty in emt- 

needed is (1) improved organisation in *hc po*j" municBtin g his feelings to his young friend on 


stituencies 


precedent from 1936-7 for members of a div- 
ided shadow cabinet speaking and voting as 
they thought at a party meeting. Herbert 
Morrison, whose long-standing service along- 
side Dalton had developed into a deep-seated 
mutual aversion, thereupon confessed that he 
had tried to consult the relevant minutes, only 
to find that they had been destroyed in the 
Second World War. Dalton now hnd his open- 


different natural abilities. When Mosley pro- 
voked a confrontation with the Ubour lead- 
ership over unemployment in 1930, Dalton 
maintained that he possessed “no sense of the 
slow transitions of real life. Having joined the 


had tried to consult me reievam nnu-*>. - - “J k he wants t0 lead it tomorrow " . on a high llolCt rotaries, headed by Jim t auagnan. uiimij 

to find that they had been destroyed in the ^rty last weeK. ne chequer from 1945 Had begun on an g ^ ^ f , ;ir ,.J ,„sin B their seats and appealed for unity 

p ™" find ft. «<y 

. jSISH 

Morrison’s dismay - “l didn’t know the bugger DaUon had lost the vn 1 to go on shouldeng s g g f [ hl another day and Ft ^ 

kept a diary like that” - had been palpable. the sort of heavy ^an held on at Watford. Labour in fact polled 

■■How lucky”, Dalton beamed at the shadow i. ‘ carried since 1940. He reflected that one d under afair electoral 

cabinet, "that, if there is no official record, 1 go on living for ever like **"•£»-*£ 11 hove been rcittrned to offi«. 

have kept an unofficial one.* tions”. It was not just honour which led h ys n-iUou makes clear, would haw ; 

How lucky it is for historians, unlike poor tender his resignation with an alacrity tha • ’ uch ‘ f &l3od th j ng . “We are all", ; 

Morrison, is a point which Ben Pimlott’s work shames more recent cabinet minister . T1 wr|ucn in 19511. “ Sta le and unimpiml j 

has fully brought home. His biography of diary, moreover, brings out the ph) w ’ ‘., n j n venlivc ” Indeed. Dalton was admit- 

Dalton has rightly been acclaimed as a .in- bilityof awholegroupof leading ^‘nistus who and win I • J e wcrg « 

umphnnl combination of scholarly erudition V were now well into their sixties. What Attlee '»& J : T hcv liad Stolen the Social 

and peisonal insight. flisedition of a substantial ■ Government needed was a Patients Mandate. ment welfare stale. etc) ' 

selection from Dalton's diaries is now com- HH The ailing Bevin had long been accompanied ..’ see no reason.®# 

plcted, and with a self-effacing aplomb which is MK P by his own doctor, Morrison was unfit in 1948, In some mcrads n0B - 

wholly admirable. The diary for the Second Q Cripps went off to a Swiss sanatorium for a crass conscrvalum. fo 0 g * 

World War.whcnDalton hdd senior om cc.to B critical period in IW.WhcnAt.lee entered Ve^Wheah ■ ^ 

already appeared. It is now flanked by two 
further sections, covering the earlier and later 

^olence to Huoh Dalian led to the resignation from the Government of ning Operation Avalanche to rejuvenate 

continuity apd a sudden leapmidway through ^n\ynn (Lne&s 0224071001) 8 AneurinBevan, Harold Wilson and John Free- When he dreamt of “a Young Turk landing 

from May 1940 to July 1945. The massive scale pp ' ■ ■ man, has interesting echoes from the diary of the beaches of Power and Fame" in yean 

of the wartime diary no doubt created a prob- Tories had been. Philip Snowden stood im- 1930, as the editor points out. Thus Dalton’s come, he envisaged his young companions 
Iem in dividing the work. If there is no wholly movable in defence of. Treasury orthodoxy, foghorn whisper oq Bevan’s performance at 11 Callnglum, Tony Crosland and Denis He 

satisfactory solution, there is much to be said Dalton, as a junior minister under Henderson party meeting: “This is Mosley speakingl” But “in the van”. Would he have greeted 

for that actually adopted, in that it allows the at the Foreign Office , was not in the front line DaUon was by no means alone in his propensity Labour Cabinet of 1976 with a song 10 

wartime and peacetime diaries to retain their in this dispute. He might have been expected, to view the new crisis through twcnty-year-old heurt? After Operation Avalanche, * 

distinctive characters.. . as an academic economist trained in Cam- spectacles. Bevan himself had accused Hugh Gailskell became lender of a much you 1 

This volume presents a juxtaposition of the bridge, to have championed Keynesian Gaitskell of “trying to be a second Snowden", team, DaUon trumpeted to himself: "1 « 

problems facing the Labour Party in two very alternatives. But he remained professionally and it was the "wicked Tribune attacking Hugh little like a Creator who rested and beheb 

different phases ofits history. As Dalton him- unpersuaded by Keynes, preferring instead the most outrageously, comparing him to Snow- liandiwurk after much hard labour and 

self recognized, his own high tide and that of analysts of old colleagues at the London School den, and his Budcot to Snowden’s in 1931" (hat it was eoud.” 



ditniiuRup anil efurilmt UiSlor, W3WI I'Mf' 1 ""’ 
photograph It taken from Ben Plmtotl's Hugh Daltoa 
(712pp. Cape. £25.0224021001). 


of the wartime diary no doubt created a prob- Tories had been. Philip Snowden stood im- 
Iem in dividing the work. If there is no wholly movable in defence of. Treasury orthodoxy, 
satisfactory solution, there is much to be said Dalton, as a junior minister under Henderson 
for that actually adopted, in that it allows the at the Foreign Office , was not in the front line 
wartime and peacetime diaries to retain their in this dispute. He mighl have been expected, 
distinctive characters.. as an academic economist trained in Cam- 

This volume presents a juxtaposition of the bridge, to have championed Keynesian 
problems facing the Labour Party in two very alternatives. But he remained professionally 
different phases of its history. As Dalton him- . unpersuaded by Keynes, preferring instead the 
self recognized , his own high tide and that of analysis of old colleagues at the London School 

the party broadly coincided. Much the same of Economics, and politically suspicious of 

could have been said of -Attlee, Bevin, “Lord Oswald", trusting instead the judgment 

Morrison and Cripps - all of them born in the of “Uncle Arthur”. Thus when Mosiev hinted 


hospital in 1951, even his teeth gave trouble. 
(“His former dentist was too old.*’) 

* ■ .1. t- .-r 

led to the resignation from the Government of 
Aneurin Bevan, Harold Wilson and John Free- 
man, has interesting echoes from the diary of 
1930, as the editor points out. Thus Dalton’s 
foghorn whisper oq Bevan’s performance at 11 
party meeting: “This is Mosley speakingl” But 
Dalton was by no means alone in his propensity 
to view the new crisis through twcnty-year-old 
spectacles. Bevan himself had accused Hugh 
Gaitskell of “trying to be a second Snowden", 
and it was the “ wicked Tribune attacking Hugh 
most outrageously, comparing him to Snow- 
den, and his Budget to Snowden’s in 1931" 


1880s. “I was at my high point politically in 
1940-41 and in 1945-46", DaUon recorded In 
,1951, “but that was largely determined by 
events outside me, though in these events I got . 
and took my chance.” He did not, however, 
lapse into supposing that the men of his own 
generation embodied a unique endowment of 
political virtue, nor Into disparaging their Uke- 

,, ly successors. On the contrary, he continued to ; 
. back youth even when no longer young himself . 
and made it the mission of his own declining 

• years to <$s|oidge hiis remaining cantempor-': 
ariei In 1955 he thought that the “Parlia!men- 
tary Commlltee was stiff with old age pension- . 
^". and used fire announcement of his own 
deeisiott la (rave it fo embarrass others Into 


of “Uncle Arthur”. Thus when Mosley hinted 
at resignation in January 1930, Dalton could 
“express sympathy with him in being con- 
fronted with such a combination of stupidity 
and cowardice”, without enlisting under this 
banner of revolt. Mosley’s appeals to the party 
in the following months are reported as dis- 
plays of headstrong vanity.. And wh?n “this 
hateful fellow, whom I have always , bitterly 
distrusted", eventually leaves the Labour par- 
ty: “The air seems cleaner already." The irony ' 
was that, within a year, MacDohald and Snow- 
den Were: theipselves tq defect, leading a 
National Government which appealed for a 
Doctor’s Mandate. -. -/ 


All in a good cause 


Phyllis Willmott 

C.H.ROLPH 

Further Particulars: Consequences of an 
Edwhrdian boyhood 
331pp. OxfordUniversity Press, £12,50. 
Q192U7904 .. 


~ ~ ~ . 1 ~ 1 . complicated issues that many ot u . n0W p; 

In Further Particulars C. H. Ralph picks up the ought to be more concerned over and [ 

thread from his earlier book, London Paritcu- more about. He explains how juries work- r.- 

' i/ltv Anri aL . . -A. _ <* 1 > !• m k « . ■« . »,Uot nfla 


whit'li slung Dallnii most deeply. Maybe he Colin McGlIill 

identified •’Mosley speaking" a few days later 

because he had been perusing his old diaries, as PATRICIASMITH CHURCHLAND 

Pimloli suggests; but Oiuter tile, who chaired Neurophllosopliy: Toward 11 unified science of 

that meeting, imprudently came out with the the mind/brnin 

same comparison in winding up - without, so 546pp. MIT Press. £27.50. 

far as we know, any File diaries to prompt him. 0262031 167 

The main issue between the two sides in 1951 

seems to have been whether it was a replay of Contemporary cognitive science - that recent 

1930. with Bevan as Mosley, or a replay of and fertile confluence of philosophy, psycholo- 

1*131 . with < iaitskell as Snowden. Only a party gy a,1 d computer science - is apt to represent 

with such a rich mythology of betrayal would i foe human mind (or its underlying mechanism) 

have been spoilt for choice in this way. 1 as a proposition-manipulating engine, a device 

One further aspect which stands out is the j for processing language-like symbols. Thus, 

contrast between the anticipated and actual ! philosophy of mind investigates the so-called 

electoral impact of these events. Dalton : propositional attitudes (belief, desire, inten- 

ulooniily brooded on how the parly might spin 1 etc), those central pillars of common- 

■ and how «mr young men would be mowtd j sense or “folk” psychology; scientific psycholo- 

down" On Budget Dnv the prospect was “in «y tries to uncover the mechanisms and algo- 

carly election and a heavy defeat". He im . rith,ns whereby the mind constructs its repre- 
thal John Freeman, toying with resignation, !' sentations of the world, these processes being 

expected to lose Watford. Five under-set- i seen as symbolic computations; and the build- 

rctaries headed by Jim Callaghan, similaily 1- eni of computer models of mental accomplish- 
feared losing their seats and appealed for unity mfnts program their machines with appropri- 
accordinclv Dalton thought “it had taken Nye ate languages in which the machine takes in- 

a Iona time to see that he'd mass-murder the strnction. On this view, the mind is conceived 

riy if lie went, including nearly all hisom as a kind of word-processor. 

■nds " Yet in lhe end, when Bern But if you examine the bram- its neural nuts 

iv went and the election duly came, fc “ d 1 bolts - 1,5 ctectro-ehemical transactions, ils 

uahter was largely averted. The five under- “ogreal arehtteeture - you do not observe 

Tetaries lived to fight another day and Fra- heoperarons of the proposrl.onal engine: no- 

n S on™ Watford. Labour in tat paH thing sentential appears to lurk in its fissures 

’record vote in 1951 and under a fair elecuri "«'«■ Higher brains (l.ke ours seem to 

rccoravuH-ui - resemble lower brains (like reptiles ) in this 

stem would lave ccn J would haw respect; and these lower brains look plainly 

But that, as Dalton ma ' n n ! infra-linguistic. One reaction to this invisibility 
:en loo much of a good ng. ’ ! 0 f the informational is to suppose that we are 

’ hadwri^ninJW;. stakandm^gi tam the wrung leveh we have mis- 

id uninventive. Indeed, a takenly allowed the eye of theory to be fixated 

„g by HH that. -52 . on the bmin’s hardware; indeed. we shouldn’t 

ic Tories. They had stolen rea jj y at a |j What needs to be rec- 

iothes (full employment, wel are ’ _ ognized is that the brain can be described at 

i some moods lie could 'see no rea . different levels of abstraction ; and at the more 

rass conservatism, for voting La . abstract level talk of propositional machinery 
f ct it would Ik* a half-truth to sujyj comes into theoretical focus. It is the existence 

)alton ended up simply nm B 0 f this more abstract level - the “soFtwnre" 

onsolatcly, os he occasionally dia, ag level that r -- ■ i iiii ptny f^ r j h c 

>ij |#tii ij . 'llitb was also the lime He WM " sciences of mind with respect to neurooioiogy. 

iing Operation Avalanche to rejuvenate This is, roughly, the Standard View. 

Vhen he dreamt of “a Young Turk landing® But there . g anot h er| m ore radical view, 

lie beaches of Power and Fame" in yean j namely Eliminative Materialism, which urges 

:omc, he envisaged his young companions^ I that invisibility In the hardware is a sign of 

^llaghun, Tony Crosland and Denis Hefflq , outright non-existence. We strain our eyes 

‘in the van". Would he have greeted ®j seeking for the brain’s propositions only be- 
labour Cabinet of 1976 with a song cause we are shackled by obsolete pre-scien- 

icart7 After Operation Avalanche, w#* tific conceptions of what the mind is. Folk 

Gailskell became lender of a much psychology, a theory of the mind developed 

[cam, DaUon trumpeted to himself: "I 1 before people knew what science was all about , 

little like a Creator who rested and benew i. has created theoretical figments which we are 

liandiwurk after much hard labour and ^ tempted to hypostatize into scientifically real 

Dial it was good.” •: structures and processes. A long hard look at 

the biological brain should serve to disabuse us 
i of our ancient folk-psychological superstitions, 

1 1 Cp [‘ and open the way for a genuine science of whnt 

• goes on in our heads. This is, roughly, the view 

i] held by Patricia Smith Churchland (and others 

- but he was never, as lie emphasizes, an g of her persuasion). Their motto might be 

on-thc-strccl bunner-wnving uctlvist. K • crudely put: if you can’t find it in neuroscience. 

Among the most interesting chap*®* that's because it isn’t there. 

Further Particulars are those on the re(onw» Neurophttosophy is a 500-page dithyramb to 
issues that Rolpli tackled - mainly in his ^ the brain sciences. Churchland’s mission is to 

nalism nnd broadcasting but also in comw® convince philosophers and psychologists that 

and other promotional activities. In W «« detailed knowledge of the biological workings 

accessible prose he excels at bringing in U. of the nervous system is the answer to their 

Ucimfi that manv of us - 


Dalton ended up simply runlin ? - 
consolately, os he occasionally did, agaiwito 
iliLo was also the ume he wm 
ning Operation Avalanche to rejuvenate 1 
When he dreamt of “a Young Turk landing 1 * 
the beaches of Power nnd Fame" in yean 15 j 
come, he envisaged his young companions ft* I 
Callnglum, Tony Crosland nnd Denis Healjl , 
“in the van”. Would he have greeted W| 
Labour Cabinet of 1976 with a song lobH 
heart? After Operation Avalanche, w*" 
Gailskell became leader of a much yoj 
team, DaUon trumpeted to himself: "I JJ* 
little like a Creator who rested and 
handiwork after much liurd labour ana ^ 
(hat it was good.” 


- but he was never, ns lie emphasizes, an 01 * ? 
on-thc-strccl bnnner-wnving nctlvlst. , 
Among the most interesting chapten . 
Further Particulars nre those on the re ; ; 
issues that Uolph tackled - mainly in ® FJ 


problems. Instead of theoretical autonomy, 
they should seek integration, reduction - or, 
failing that, elimination. Psychology, philo- 
sophical or scientific, should thus be pro- 
secuted as a branch of neurobiology. She 
conducts her crusade with impressive zeal; 
tremendous energy has gone into the cam- 
paign, and there is something awesome about 
her conviction. But the excesses of evangelism 
obtrude disturbingly: mesmeric repetitiveness, 
hectoring the audience, rhetoric masquerading 
as argument, blindness (or blind-sightedness!) 
to the opposite point of view. Of this sales- 
resistant reader, at least, she has not made a 
convert to the faith. The sparkling new disci- 
pline of “ neurophilosophy ’’ doej not live up to 
its advertising. It fails to vanquish the competi- 
tion from more traditional approaches. 

The book has three parts. Part One. the 
lengthiest, offers a fairly potted survey of the 
history and current state of neurophysiology. 
We learn about the behaviour of individual 
neurons, about the functional architecture of 
grosser structures, about the various techni- 
ques that have been developed to figure out 
what is going on deep inside the brain. Nat- 
urally, this is nil fascinating stuff - especially, 
perhaps, the impressive progress that has been 
made in understanding the precise nature of 
the nerve impulse. As far as l can judge, 
Churchland does a competent job of present- 
ing this material - though I suspect that many 
philosophical readers will find the details a bit 
too technical for their taste. One wonders, 
however, quite what the point of reproducing 
this material is, since it can be readily found in 
standard textbooks of neurophysiology. And 
there is no real attempt to locate the scientific 
facts in a philosophical context. It serves to 
.demonstrate Churchland’s credentials as a 
philosopher of neuro-science who has done her 
homework, but that is hardly a sufficient 
rationale. No significant gap in the literature 
seems to be filled by these 235 pages. The 
dominant impression they leave is how far 
away from the nature of the mind detailed 
knowledge of the brain’s physiology leaves us. 
.IxlttMUIlLliUls the brain. we_are inclined 
explain consciousness, thought, freedom, etc; 
but once we start to understand its nature as a 
physical-biological object, we realize that 
there is nothing supernatural in there, and then 
it becomes even harder to see how the brain 
could subserve the mind. Understanding the 
precise chemistry of neural transmission makes 
it seem even more baffling how a few pounds of 
soggy biological tissue could be the basis of a 
conscious mental life. 

Part Two broaches some relevant philoso- 
phy concerning theory-reduction in general 
•and reduc(ionism about psychology in particu- 
lar. Churchland's exposition of inter-theoretic 
reduction is clenr and workmanlike, though 
pretty standard. She gets more interesting 
when advocating her version of eliminative 
materialism. Suppose psychology (folk or sci- 
entific) failed to be reducible to neurobiology: 
what would that show about psychology? 
There are two main options: psychology is a 
respectable autonomous discipline with its own 
well-defined subject-matter; or: the principles 
and taxonomy of psychology as we have it are 
bogus and deserve to be unceremoniously eli- 
minated From science and ordinary thinking. 
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The small divorces of the summer offices 

relieve the year, let in the air. • 

Absentees sun themselves )>y succulent hedgerows 
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but their desks gaffier accretions; the names oh their doors 
have a distant, commemorative look. 

iTerritories suffer encroachment , feuds and flirtations 
lose their fine balance; but in September- , 

the canvas shoes flung to the back of the cupboard - 
’ flocks of fresh memos gather fpr the wintdr. 
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The second view takes propositional psycho- 
logy to be a falsifiable empirical theory whose 
prospects are not bright: it might well turn out, 
for example, that there are no such things as 
beliefs and desires, or indeed pains and emo- 
tions, since these common-sense psychological 
categories do not map neatly on to neurobio- 
logical categories. 

I do not think that Churchland provides any 
good reason to suppose that this elimination is 
likely to happen, and the prospect is virtually 
inconceivable. You might as well say that 
physics is likely to show that there are no ob- 
jects in space which causally interact with each 
other. When Descartes asserted that he could 
not be wrong in supposing himself to be a 
thinking being he was not being misled by his 
ignorance of neuroscience. Tell him all the 
neuroscience there is to know, and he will not 
be justified in concluding “Oh, so I’m not real- 
ly thinking, after all." At any rate, it is this kind 
of intuitive conviction that Churchland needs 
to undermine - and no amount of tired rhetoric 
about the intellectual conservativeness of phi- 
losophers is going to turn the trick. Of course, 
ordinary folk may well harbour some pretty 
funny ideas about how their minds work, ideas 
that deserve prompt elimination; but it is 
another matter to claim that the general 
scheme of psychological understanding which 
we employ every day might, as a realistic possi- 
bility, turn out to be simply false. 

What would we lose if we junked the re- 
sources of folk psychology? Well, without the 
ascription of mental states with propositional 
content, we would lose the idea of ourselves as 
rational (or irrational) beings: for the norma- 
tive notions of correct and incorrect reasoning 
require that logical relations hold between 
mental states. In consequence, logic itself 
would be deprived of its raison d’etre, since 
logic is the means by which people’s proposi- 
tional reasoning gets evaluated: if there is no 


such thing as propositional reasoning, logic 
loses its point and purpose. Nor is it clear that 
anything recognizable as art could survive the 
repudiation of the categories of folk psycho- 
logy: forliow, without these categories, could 
we characterize the artist's intention? Certain- 
ly the major (and minor) works of literature 
would not have existed had their authors been 
persuaded of the truth of eliminative material- 
ism. How, too, are we to apportion blame and 
responsibility without the notions of motive 
and intention? And what would ordinary 
human relationships be like if we could only 
talk brain physiology? It sounds like a very 
dystopian prospect indeed. (This is not to say 
that scientific psychology must slavishly follow 
the contours of folk psychology; it is only to 
insist upon the value and utility of the latter as 
an autonomous mode of person under- 
standing.) 

Churchland is on much firmer ground in Part 
Three, unfortunately much the shortest section 
of the book. Here she expounds a theory of 
sensorimotor co-ordination developed by Pel- 
lion isz and Llinfis known as “tensor network 
theory". The basic idea is that perception and 
action might be co-ordinated in the brain by 
means of metrically deformed mapping rela- 
tions between banks of neurons. This theory is 
philosophically interesting because it characte- 
rizes the underlying neural machinery in non- 
sentential terms. It is presented in some detail, 
but Churchland does little to put it into theore- 
tical context and derive appropriate general 
conclusions. She does not see that it is compati- 
ble with propositional psychology, even when 
generalized to higher cognitive processes, as a 
glance at the relevant philosophical literature 
would have made clear (we just need the idea 
of propositions indexing underlying nonpropo- 
sitional structures). Neither does she relate the 
tensor network theory to other theories in 
psychology of the same general shape - notably 
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mental model theory nnd the analogue theory 
of mental imagery. These are areas in which 
the synoptic vision of a philosopher might have 
heen expected, but Cliurchland’s vision is loo 
tunnelled oil to the details of the neurophysio- 
logy to supply this kind of perspective. 

A disturbingly anti-philosophical vein runs 
throughout the book, beginning with its very 
first sentence: “In the mid-seventies I discov- 
ered that my patience with most mainstream 
philosophy had run out". It would be widely 
agreed. I think, that the period in question was 
an exceptionally rich one philosophically: 
Davidson, Kripkc and Putnam, to choose just 
three philosophers, were doing important 
work around that time, much of it centring on 
the mind-body problem. Churehland, how- 
ever, was impatient with it. It emerges later 
that she is impatient with philosophical method 
in general - she sees nothing coherent or valu- 


able in the kind of conceptual investigation 
typically undertaken by philosophers, past and 
present. (The present reviewer is mockingly 
berated for believing that it is possible to do 
interesting philosophy of mind in this tradition- 
al way.) She thus consigns most of the best 
work in philosophy of mind this century (and 
earlier) to the rubbish-heap. No remotely con- 
vincing justification is given for this hubristic 
dismissiveness, and one can only assume that 
she has succumbed to a severe case of scient- 
ism. Churehland is, of course, quite within her 
rights to find science more interesting than 
philosophy - in which case she should have 
become a scientist. But it seems to me deplor- 
able to convert this personal preference into a 
wholesale condemnation of philosophy as a 
serious subject. There is really no need to 
downgrade philosophy in order to proclaim the 
importance of neuroscience. In fact, I think her 


attitude to philosophy in this book is simply 
absurd. 

It might have been different if she had suc- 
ceeded in showing how some standard philo- 
sophical problems could be solved by menus of 
neuroscience; but nothing of the kind is shown 
in the course of this very long book. So far, 
then. “ neurophilosophy " is the name of a non- 
existent subject, at least if it is intended to offer 
a new approach to the old problems of philoso- 
phy. As it stands, it amounts rather to a prop- 
osal to ignore most of the problems that have 
occupied philosophers. Like the old discre- 
dited positivists, Churehland will have none 
but empirical questions; but unlike them, she 
has no colourable philosophical motivation for 
this parochial view. It is certainly no defence of 
her neuroscientism to cite Quine as having 
"shown*’ that there is no analytic-synthetic dis- 
tinction. Nor does it cut any ice to go on as if 


Thinking of unthought-of things 
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Change In view: Principles of reasoning 
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The best chess move in practice need not be the 
one which God would play against God. Hu- 
man players may fare better with moves which 
lire easier to find or which exploit the blind 
spots of a particular opponent. A manual of 
ideal chess would be different from one on how 
to win in practice. Similarly n book on the 
principles of logic might be quite unlike one on 
how wc reason or even one on how we can 
reason better. The thought has implications 
for, among other things, the development of 
Artificial intelligence. 

Gilbert Harman argues stoutly that "there is 
no clearly significant way In which logic is spe- 
osition is false it anything it implies is false, and 
inconsistency is always a vice, always needing 
removal. But, he contends, there is no corres- 
ponding lesson for reasoning. One does not 
clutter one's head by swelling one's current 
beliefs with whatever they imply. One does not 
waste effort in ferreting out inconsistencies but 
waits for them to obtrude. One lives with an 
Inconsistency, once noticed, until clear what to 
drop. Whereas traditional epistemology wants 
us to hold only those beliefs which we can 

Justify, Harman regards beliefs as innocent and 

tenable until proved guilty. When changing 
our views, because we must, we do and should 
change them minimally^ In the words of the 
blurb, “Reasoned revision - unlike theorem-, 
proving -is a nonlinear, nonmonotonic matter 
of making piecemeal adjustments in response 
to new knowledge arid situations" . 

This spirited message is intriguing for many 
areas of thought. For instance, it suggests 
, teaching students a pragmatic philosophy of 
science rather than formal logic. It makes the 
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theory of knowledge a study of the social 
practice called ‘‘knowledge’’, rather than an 
attempt at an ideally organized system of 
truths. It would have us model artificial intelli- 
gence on actual human intelligence, rather 
than on some rarefied abstraction. It supports 
Herbert Si mon's “sat isfici ng" models of econo- 
mic behaviour, based on the real-life workings 
of firms and individuals, against the rational- 
man, ideal-case models of orthodox micro- 
economic theory. 

But I pick the word “intriguing” with care. 
Neither the broad theme nor these possible 
implications come through unmuddied from 
Harman's lively and clever but scrappy discus- 
sion. As he ends by saying himself, “None of 
this pretends to be the last word on the subject. 
My aim has not been to settle issues but to raise 
issues. My aim has been to show that there is a 
subject here , change in view, a subject worthy 
of serious systematic study.” He certainly suc- 
ceeds in showing that. If we ask how people do 
their.views, we do not find them rational exact- 
ly after the manner of “best play" formal sys- 
tems. It is certainly interesting to ask what 
principles are in fact followed. But there is a 
snag to the enquiry, which, because Harman Is 
too clever to miss it, muddies his conclusions. 


Responding to the new 


It lies in the elusive- relation between de- 
scriptive and normative standpoints. “It is hard 
to come up with convincing normative princi- 
ples except by considering how people actually 
do reason”, he remarks; “on the other hand it 
seems that any descriptive theory must involve 
a certain amount of idealization and idealiza- 
tion is always normative to some extent". De- 
scriptions are not unvarnished news but have 
theoretical and normative presumptions, 
which affect what one claims is going on. A 
Kantian would add that the presumptions are 
bound to include some of the ideal-case princi- 
ples, which Harman sets out to question - not 
implausibly, given that he relies throughout on 
a robust notion of objectively goad reasons for 
belief. But, in any case, Harman is trying to 
describe rational practices, while recognizing 
that “‘rational’ is an evaluative term, so to talk 
about rational action is to talk about some sort 
of ideal case”. The results cannot fail to be 
ambiguous. 
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him, I was less impressed by some off-hand 
linguistic philosophy which goes into the de- 
scription of our habitsof thought. For instance, 
does it matter what we would or would not be 
inclined to say about the intentions of a sniper 
who fires chancily at extreme range7 The book 
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The overall thesis of this book is most clearly 
stated at the begining of the final chapter: Edo 
Pivfievid claims here that the world cannbt be 
construed in a simple, realistic way, for “the 
.world that [a theory of reality] is designed to fit 
■ is not a naturalistic machine 'out. there 1 ,' but a 
se f-referential system '.that ‘talks about it- 
se “ ■ . ... There is: no reality independently of 

such, an epistemlc activity. *\Thc “machine out 

there” fallacy can he avoided by approaching 
' the. world , ‘s^t^^u9fiIVally ,, • : rather ’ than 
"ontoldgic^ly 1 ; ^ z 1 : .. - 

, ?ivi^e e,xpla|us' this by contrasting three 
-Flltt. there (s the 
onfolomcormetaphyrical” one; which Inter-: 

. pret^reaJity in terms of certain basic items 

“*“!*■ «=).; second, the Kantian- 
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both as to its content and its place In the overall 
scheme. All those twelve chapters really show 
is that certain concepts - sufh as entity, 
existence, truth and evidence - are not wholly 
logically independent of each other. It is not 
clear that anyone need deny that. So the real 
argument begins with the attempted refutation 
of metaphysical realism in Chapter Thirteen. 

; Although Pivfevid does not say so, the argu- 
ment of this chapter is a more sophisticated 
version of Berkeley's “master argument” that 
there cannot be any unthought-of objects be- 
cause as soon as one forms that conception 
they become objects of thought. Pivdevid’s 

ar ThTn nt, /° me 1 What ffl ’ m P |ifie d, is as follows. 

_ P* ste P t s t0 ^ to show that there is a 
referential use of “all" which is not captured by 
any quantified expression. This occurs when 
all Fs means “all actual Fs\ not “any F, if 

°“ Th r Piytcyi6 combines with the 
metaphysical realist s assertion that there are 

StT ^dependent of mind or thought 

(that is, without being thought or talked ab- 

Cip C that J anything i? F th 9 n all F-things are 

independent of • 

IhnX f? Cn 8 w rio | ly-independeqt-bf- 
Sn^’il bln S S — wholly-independent-of- . 

• j-^Sht-hke.Bysome simple logical steps this 
- ha$ the. metaphysical realist asserting both that ; 
there is something that exists wholly . Vritbbiit - 
being thought about aqdttat that thingis whol- 

SSr— ^ e ^gtoOught about the sur^ 
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tiaditioii'.il philoMipliciN are const it utiunBlh 
“anti-scicntilic". h really slmukin't need 
saying (ha( both philosophy and science air 
perfectly respectable enierprises. each in their 
own distinctive way: but apparently it does. 

This book is clearly intended to appeal boib 
to philosophers and (o neuroscientists (as well 
as to psychologists), hut there is a real question 
whether it is neccssuty at all. The great bulks! 
the material cover eil is readily available in 
standard works of nemophysiology and 
philosophy; putting it between (lie same pairof 
covers seems not lo he a very great advantage. 
And Ohi rch la nil's own contribution to tbr 
issues could have heen condensed into a much 
shorter hook. As it is. the hook contrives to Ik 
both long and superficial. There are, to be 
sure, some worthwhile ideas in it, but theyaie 
swamped by irrelevant technical detail and by 
the fervid excesses of the prosclytizcr. 


is on better ground when arguing normative)): 
for accepting what one has no positive reason 
to doubt, for revising beliefs minimally and 
only when we must, and for the other pragnu- 
tic principles of reasoning mentioned earlier. 
But here 1 was left wondering about the politic- i 
al implications. Hannan's (somewhat casual) j 
principles of clutter avoidance, minimal revi- 
sion and of extending beliefs only when one ta 
an interest in doing so arc just what a closed 
society like Brave New World needs for stop- 
ping people asking fundamental questions. 
Perhaps freedom demands a radical Caitesun 
overhaul of beliefs from time to time. 

In nil, this is an immensely sharp-witted 
book and I enjoyed the acuity of its passages, 
even when they did not add up to much. For 
instance, the treatment of the Lottery Paradoi 
(each ticket is so unlikely to win that I couldbe 
held to know that it won’t win; yet I knowtto 
some ticket will win) and of the differem* 
between intended and merely foreseen con- 
jcifuwihwa, a pleasure. Also it comes all 
time when interest in informal reasoning, de- 
scriptive epistemology, computer simulalioi, 
satisficing models and organizational declaim 
procedures is heading In the direction of Hat' 
man's gestures. It is not the lost word, but be 
- has hit on a topic worthy of serious study. 


by thinking something of them. 

It is fairly obvious that Ihc sense of “think 
of” involved In this argument is not the one thal 
the realist is using when he cluims that some 
objects are unlliouglh-of. PivCcvid considers 
the very plausible objection that the required 
sense menus “not thought of individually", in 
replying to this he seems to make nil error of 
scope. Taking the metaphysical realist to be 
called 1 “Jones" and using "Ind” lo mean 
“Wholly mind-jndependent", he says “Let® 
begin by postulating a particular Ind-thing fl- 
Then, on the present interpretation, Jones, by 
merely asserting the existence of Ind-things, is 
not saying anything about a, not even that it is 
Tnd-like . " Putting his symbolism into words, be 
then expresses this as “Jones asserts that [there 
is something Ind and if a is Ind then it is not die 
case that Jones asserts that a is Ind] 11 . Bu 1 
reference to a should not occur within the 
scope pf what Jones asserts, for he at no time 
forms any thought of a, only that there is 
.Something Ind, 

The other response to the argument is that 
the metaphysical reaiist only asserts that things 
aVepfessib/y unthought-of, not that they actual- 
ly are. He then says that this is true “only 
provided the proposition ‘This chair is never 
thought or spoken of by anyone in any manner 
Whatsoever' expresses a possible state of 
affairs. - But; it ; is easy to see that the latter 
proposition pan not be asserted without, beihg 
falsified by b^ing asserted.” But it is for from 
being a pragraatic cpritradictioit, and to say so 
shemg to confute. ‘‘It is possible that this chair 
toight actually ; be unthoiight of”, which js 8 
pragmartc j^ritradictibn , and “it is possible 
this c|tai^ipjgh^ have been unthought of”. 
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The spirit in the mass 


Modernist or Late Romantic? 


Frances Spalding 
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David Bomberg 
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The move to rehabilitate David Bomberg as a 
major artist and influential teacher began soon 
after his death in 1957. Exhibitions and a 
monograph by William Lipke had by 1967 re- 
paired a state of gross neglect, recovering 
Bomberg’s originality and brilliance as a Vorti- 
cist as well as the vigorous expressiveness that 
characterized his style after the mid 1920s. But 
it was the growing reputation of two of his 
pupils, Frank Auerbach and Leon Kossoff, 
that drew attention, not only to his ideas and 
methods, but also to his centrality within a 
tradition that regards drawing as the crux of 
art. Bomberg recognized that his teaching 
played a crucial role and said of his pupils: 
“The young will provide me with recognition.” 
It is, however, this magisterial book that finally 
crowns his reputation. 

In his lifetime Bomberg enjoyed scant 
acclaim. The late 1930s were a particularly dif- 
ficult period. In 1936, after a visit to Spain 


courngement he received, went through spells 
of inactivity and experienced spiritual desola- 
tion. He did not invite half-measures; stood 
apart from artists' groups; and rooted his belief 
in the individual as an irresistible force, 
capable, in his or her integrity of vision, of 
confounding all tyrannies. 

Cork deals eloquently with this passionate 
misfit. As in his previous books, he is admir- 
ably tenacious in his pursuit of Bomberg’s 
thought, as it develops from the initial sketch, 
through drawings and preliminary studies, into 
the final painting. In its scholarship and argu- 
ment, this book evinces mature excellence, 
leaving one minor cavil , that the author's thor- 
oughness is sometimes dulled by too even a 
pace. He has previously covered Bomberg’s 
early masterpieces in his two-volume study, 
Vorticism and Abstract Art in the First Machine 
Age , and it is interesting to see how much more 
resonant his analyses now become as a result of 
his greater familiarity with Bomberg's family 
origins and the circumstances of his youth. The 
near-abstract “Mud Bath", with its hard-hit- 
ting energy, here signifies Bomberg's experi- 
ence of the hectic conditions and clash of in- 
terests in a crowded East End ghetto. “In the 
Hold", in which refugees emerging from a boat 
are almost obliterated by the superimposition 
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The Sculpture of Epstein : With com plete 
catalogue 
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In 1908, a series of eighteen larger than life- 
sized figures by an unknown sculptor, Jacob 
Epstein, an immigrant from New York, was 
unveiled in niches cm the walls of what was Lhen 
the British Medical Association Building in the 
Strand. These works were hardly innovative in 
any formal sense; they owed rather more to 
George Frampton and Frederick Pomeroy 
than to Rodin. But their nudity and sombre 
realism caused an outer)’ in the press'. 

The British art establishment rallied round 
to defend the sculptor and Epstein went on to 
produce more vigorously “primitive" carvings, 
such as Oscar Wilde’s tomb, with its 
"decadent", fallen, Assyrian Angel; “Rima", 
the memorial to the naturalist W. H. Hudson 
unveiled in the bird sanctuary in Hyde Park in 
1925; ot the figures of “Night" and “Day" that 
he carved for the headquarters of the Under- 
ground Electric Railway Company a few years 
later. All these provoked violent controversies 
during which he was assailed by, among others, 
the academics who had at first supported him; 
even so, he enjoyed a flourishing practice as 
the maker of strongly modelled portrait heads. 

After the Second World War, the con- 
troversies surrounding Epstein's work died 
down. He seemed to enter a new and more 
serene phase, in which he also won the accept- 
ance and honours he had so long desired. But 
by the time of his death in 1959, his sculpture 
seemed strangely benighted. In the 1960s and 
1970s, British sculpture followed a course 
which owed nothing to the one he had chosen ; 
and his last phase received little critical atten- 
tion. 

Hitherto, Epstein's work has not even been 
properly catalogued. Evelyn Silber's The 


ral sculptural traditions of medieval Europe, 
especially the cathedrals and churches of 
Frnnce, and fifteenth-century Florence. The 
sculptor, she argues, admired the way in which 
such work combined realism with a 
monumental gravity, and was also designed, 
like so many of his own large pieces, for re- 
latively restricted viewpoints. This leads her to 
a revaluation of the "spiritual" work of the 
sculptor's later years. She is surely right when 
she refers to the Trades Union Congress War 
Memorial that Epstein made towards the end 
of his life os “this too- little regarded and 
woefully neglected master-work". The memo- 
rial is a compelling reinterpretation of the tra- 
ditional theme of the Pietd - far more convinc- 
ing than “Night", which fused similar imagery 
with more atavistic elements, and created such 
a stir when it was unveiled in the 1920s. 

Silber stresses the traditionalism of Epstein's 
conception of the sculptor's task. He believed 
passionately in the value of carving, modelling, 
monumental ism, and above all architectural 
work . He did not wish to begin a new tradition, 
so much as to revitalize an old one: that, 
perhaps, is why his work caused such offence at 
first, but, with the passage of time, passed into 
affectionate acceptance. And yet, in a sense, 
the questions remain. Silber is informative on 
Epstein's collaboration, and eventual break, 
with Eric Gill. She is less so on the vexed 
question of the relationship of his work to 
Henry Moore's. And where, I wonder, does 
her convincing revaluation of Epstein's later 
“spiritual" phase leave the dominant trajectory 
of recent “Modernist" sculpture which traces 
its descent from Epstein, if at all, only through 
the mixed-media and mechanism of the “Rock 
Drill", which he himself so decisively rejected? 

For a long time, it seemed as if the main- 
stream of Epstein's work, as Silber reads it, 
would leave its influence only through the 
work of Moore. But Silber points to the fact 
that some younger sculptors - she names, 
among others, Elisabeth Frink and Glynn Wil- 
liams - “have found their own lessons in his 
daringly direct relationship with his materials 


however the author admits that such a claim exhibition 

cannot be made with confidence. The fault lies the Whitechapel Gallery later this year. It may 

not so much with Miss Silber's diligence, as well a dd further confirmation to the view that 


Bomber-Dhow'’, ,937 Jsk7%k 

which inspired some of his best work, he held of a “ testimony to displace- 

an exhibition of paintings at the Cooling Gal- pure u splintering effect becoming, 
leries and notpne sold. The following year his ment, the grid s sp tn * , mmierant8 . 


work , was rejected by the Tate. When war 
broke out he was turned down several, times by 
the War Artists Advisory Committee before, 
being granted a commission that was termin- 
ated after only initial sketches had been made. 
It is alta estimated 'that between 1939 and 1944 
^ applied, unsuccessfully, for oyer 300 
teaching posts. Checks and disappointments 
like these left him alienated, ill at ease in Brit- 
ain, which he regularly tried to escape on visits 
to 1 Palestine, Spain and Cyprus. He had been 
bqm in Birmingham, the son of Polish Jews, 
arid .Was brought qp in. Whitechapel where he 
•first experienced antisemitism and debilitating 
poverty. But external factors are only partly, to 
blame for his lack of integration. He was, as 
Cork describes, '‘at once Imperiously, wilful 
and a nrev to dentessive anxiety”. Though he 


Cork argues, “a metaphor for the immigrants 

bF After his volte-face in the 1920s Bomberg 
promoted not the city but a need to restore 
humanity’s relationship with nature; he aban- 
doned machine-age abstraction and marched 
for the organic, coining the phrase the spirit t 
the mass”, which became his touchstone. His 
landscapes were from then on not merely per- 
ceived but physically experienced; the sweep 
of bis brush conveys the fall of sunlight and 
gravitational pull as we look down into i the 
valley of La Hermlda. He varied hts handling 
according to his subject, sometimes catching 


with Epstein’s studio practices, and those of his , 

widow after his death. Epstein often deter- 
mined the size of an edition no more defininve- 
ly than through a hand-written entry in a 
Leicester Gallery catalogue. If it sold well - as 
with the heads of Einstein and Churchill r ne, 
or, later. Lady Epstein, felt few inhibitions 
about stretching the number of casts. This 
makes the compilation of an exhaustive cata- 
logue exceedingly difficult, but Silber is to be 
commended for the thoroughness and devo- 
tion with which she set about her task. Her 
book supersedes the existing literature on Ep- 
stein - most of which Is less than satisfactory - 
and is likely to remain the standard work for 
many years to come. • 

Hitherto, there were two principal and 
opposing “readings" of Epstein’s achievement. 
One school cast him as a “Pidheer of Modem 
Sculpture”, whose claim to enduring fame 
rested largely on his early direct carvings, and 
“The Rock Drill''. This was a plaster study of a 
vlsored, mechanical man which Epstein com- 
pleted in his short-lived Vortiast phase at the 
beginning of the First World War The figure 
was mounted on a “ready-made drill, which 
the sculptor even thought of activating with a 
motor. Epstein mutilated his mechapica 1 
true Atf'/wHiric? to the Mod- 


well add further confirmation to the view that 
the line through Epstein , Moore and Frink into 
Williams has after all been the great tradition 
of British sculpture In our century. 
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monster ijn l915. According to the 

ernist” reading, this signalled what eventually J 

Sme the sad decline of his later years . ■ 
Another view of him, however, puts him for-, 
ward as the Last Romantic in sculpture, the 
successor to Rodin, whom T. 

had such a deep Influence on.Vortldsm) re- , ■ 

lected as belonging to “the sloppy dregs-of the 

Renaissance". The Rpmantic mferpretation • 

stresses Epstein’s “Primitivism V and rids ; 
emphasis on sexuality and expressive free^pm 
- all that technological modernism ;is assumed 

t0 silber Certainly does not attempt tp rehabili- 
tate .Epstein as a “Piqntfor of Modem Sculp- 
ture”. She makes;inuch of his debt to Rodin, 

' vetke is sharply critical of the conventional . 
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Romance on the Stone 


John Clute 

PHILIP K. RICK 
Hurapfy Dumpty In Oakland 

199pp. Gollancz. £9.95. 

0575038756 

Some of the novels written by Philip K. Dick in 
the 1950s have appeared recently for (hclirst 
time, from Gollancz and other houses. Re- 
search into his manuscripts by his executors has 
shown that, between I960 and 1962, Dick 
wrote at least four of the half-dozen novels for 
which he will be remembered (afterwards 
came overt menial distress, intermittent crea- 
tive peaks, financial success and curly death). 
The reader of science fiction will already be 
familiar with The Man in the High Castle. Mar- 
tian Time Slip and Dr Bloodmoney (the two 
latter lilies being so misleadingly garish that 
academics have concentrated almost solely on 
High Castle). The fourth title from that ex- 
traordinary period of compulsive creative fren- 
zy is Humpty Damply in Oakland, the book in 
which Dick reaches the end of his tether as an 
inhabitant of n region of the American conti- 
nent; it also attests to a deep, damaged im- 
murement in the American Dream. Within 
months, lie would begin translating his night- 
mares into our future. 

The region is California, where the Frontier 
beaches on the Pacific, amt the Wilderness, no 
lunger somewhere West, turns inward to in- 
vade the bewildered heart of (lie citizen. Elder- 
ly Jim Fergesson sells his garage, and prepares 
to invest hissn rings in a new development. The 
much younger Al Miller, a used-car dealer who 
rents space from Fergesson, feels confusedly 
that Fergesson will be cheated by Chris Hur- 
man. the local entrepreneur. Hut neither 
Fergesson nor Miller have any chance of cop- 
ing with tile complex surges and drives of a 
secular world. Words entrap them, bodily 
functions daze them, passions bemuse them 


utterly. Although he seems to dance to the tall 
tales he tells, Miller neither understands the 
tunc nor follows the story. He only knows that 
he is (rapped in words - in threats, conspir- 
acies, lies, complexities beyond his grasp- just 
us he is trapped in California. 

Jim Fergesson dies finally, after several 
chapters that masterfully capture the deliriums 
generated by his failing mind, his sullen blood- 
starved body; and Al Miller, convinced that his 
hysterical scamming has brought a mob down 
on him, lights out for Salt Lake City, where he 
is arrested, brought back to California and 
freed humiliatingly into an almost totally inde- 
cipherable world - for he has understood no- 
thing of what hns been happening. “You just a 
humpty dumpty”, a black friend and survivor 
tells him as the novel closes. For such as Al 
Miller in Oakland there is no centre to hold to, 
no Frontier to explore. He has become de- 
tritus. 

Philip K. Dick was himself a Californian, 
and all his life identified with the “small” peo- 
ple of his world, whose numb inadequacies he 
portrays with an abiding gallows humour. 
Pawns in incomprehensible games - repair- 
men, cnr-salcsmen, potters - occupy the fore- 
ground of this book and of his major SF novels. 
His “large" protagonists, men like Chris Har- 
man, mny grapple stertorously with the real 
world, though in the SF books (hey fail just as 
thoroughly at the end to keep events from 
getting out of hand. Humpty Dumpty in Oak- 
land overrides its occasional moments of scatty 
irresolution to read as a sustained memorial 
vignette of the final days of America’s inno- 
cence, in which it is the small people who are 
seen to bear the cost of surviving into the pre- 
sent. It is indeed a very contemporary book, 
this (ale of devouring nescience. In their ano- 
mic, their bewildered sourness, their moments 
of frugile decency, and in their need to believe 
the next story they think they understand, 
Dick's smull people are surely current in his 
land. 
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Colin Greenland 

GREG BEAR 
Eon 

504pp. Gollancz. £10.95. 

057503861 6 

With 150,000 words under a title denoting 
eternity. Greg Bear attempts the category of 
Big Science Fiction: commercially successful 
big novels about big things. The big thing here 
is an asteroid which appears without warning 
and moves into an evidently purposeful orbit 
around Earth and the Moon. Apparently de- 
serted, the asteroid - America calls it the 
Slone, Russia the Potato, China the Whale - 
holds unequivocal evidence that it wus filled 
out for space travel by human hnnds. The 
hands were of our world, but not of our epoch, 
not even of our universe. 

Compound paradox provides Eon with n 
perspective sequence of locations each larger 
than the one before. Much drama might be set 
on an asteroid three hundred kilometres long 
and about the same around; more inside a 
hollow one; more still when the interior con- 
tains seven separate cylindrical chambers, 
some lined with cities or inexplicable ma- 
chinery. and when explorers from different na- 
tions and alliances claim or are confined to 
parts of each; yet more when the seventh 
chamber discloses a space-warp that in itself 
necessitates a whole new expedition, and then 
gives access to an infinity of other universes. 

Despite its title, what is big about Bear's 
novel is its scale , in space rather than time. The 
principal action happens within a few months, 
with an apparatus of prologues and epilogues, 
contextual parentheses a dozen years apart. In 
the penultimate piece of epilogue one of the 
characters, observing that some of the 
“Stoners” are remarkably aged, announces his 
intention of becoming even more remarkably 
so. He it is who introduces the word “eon”, 
which has an imposing ring to it, at once classic- 
sthgie-wprd ‘tiFles on Iai‘pup U |iriiGvef S ; r te 
what it means lies largely outside the scope of 
the book itself. H 

The protagonist is a brilliant but inexperi- 
enced young mathematician, Patricia Luisa 
& V . asqu ® z functions as a sort of inverse 
dumb blonde, a late arrival on the Stone who 
needs to have everything explained to her at 
first so that her genius can take over and run 

Her background is signalled 
exclusively by a recurrent memory of her 

j£ C o r read,ng R new spaper: nothing about 
a . Ch,cana - an educated Chica- 
na from California; no previous consciousness 

° f „^ ng a " al,en making her way through a 
gigantic and oppressive system. Her race anti 
sex have nothing to do with her character or 
her outlook, and everything to do with market- 
ing a big popular novel i n America. She is in 


urity 


Richarfl Deveson 

MARK; FRAN KL AND *" ~ ~ 

Richard Robertovich 
216pp. John Murray, £9 95 . 

0719543304 * 

?ren°ohl ya | n Id ‘° tS are probab| y 'bin enough 


am c.im-. mine tlt.ui supported by Gim ! 

1 .iiik'I , ,i ii.imlsttnu* ituilc Ic.ui, u corporation 

;iiliniii wt/.tiil hui .i i ugged individualist too. 

(iiioc Y.im|uc/ in pciccivcil .is a cosmetic 
device, .ill the loieign Lives st.ut to peel away 
lhe Russians an* stereotypes, permitted be- 
cause America has a profound need foi 
stereotype Russians. Ihe principal Russian. 
Fusel Mnskv. sustains .m American's version 
of u Kiissi. in consciousness lugubrious, head- 
!y oppressed by political dogma - until impaii- 
■oncc and 1 1 an ail education convert him to 
American -si vie lihci.ilisin ami Ihorcauesqnc 
self-reliance. Flic t liiiu se are trickier, because | 
America is obliged in he sensitive about them, j 
so Bear makes the principal one a white J 
woman hoi n in ( Inna ol British parents. Sheis : 
characterized hv dunning and amusing slipsir ; 
her English: a stereo! ype Chinese permissible ' 
because she doesn't look Chinese. j 

Attentively -plotted international turmoil 
hampers and jeopardizes exploration of the 
Stone while spaikmg the Fourth World War 
hack on Fatih, vet the characters' ostensible ! 
racial and ideological diversity does little to • 
colour or diflerentiate their responses to in- 
creasingly overwhelming and alienating ex- 
periences. Everyone is united by science, ; 
which is glorified by Bear, as by Arthur C. . 
Clarke, Isaac Asimov. Larry Niven andolhen, j 
as a linear, progressive, liberating if not pain- 
less thing lu du. 

Polities, here, is that which snarls up science. ) 
"In its most crucial hour, the human race ws 
represented by a team of blindly searching, j 
hog-lied and gagged intellectuals." National- 
ism and "security" are to hlume. No mallei 
that the scientists are also demonstrably 
psychologically blinded, socially hog-tied, 
emotionally gagged . As usual in this sort of SF. 
sex is a crisis. Sex intrudes; because Bears 
uncomfortably aware that even an intellectual 
requires some sex to function efficiently, aid 
so dues the big pnpulnr novel, to function can- 
iiiercinlly. 

SF novelists, most notably Oluf Stapled®, 
htivp mu mi ni'il HyjKtopfl"? 

reiuoLc und lofty viewpoints. Buf remoteness 
and loftiness are nol commercial attitudes 
Bear’s uamilion is populist, thoroughly in- 
volved with his characters, figments too flinty 
for anything other than romance, yet iriim- 
phiug over the enormous unknown. What con- 
fronts them is future familiar. Lego utopia- 
geometric buildings cleanly in habited by sim- 
plified, reasonable people, each fully informed 
mid fluently conversant about everything- . 
Hierc is danger, and more politics, as Bear 
understands politics, but no mess, and precious !; 
little misunderstanding. Science vanishes into \ ■ 
magic. The Wizard of Oz is mentioned, I M* ^ 
without irony, und Putriciu Vnsquez is given a f 
magic wmui with the power to lake her home , 
again. “It’s a fairy title", laughs one of her \ 
colleagues - in hysteria, because Bear can > 
sense that, but can’t face it. f. 


understands Richard's predicament flln^f 
better than Richard does himself. Rid«WJ 
wife goes back to England after several years of 
struggling with incutless meals and broken 
boilers, and he then falls in love with Irina, Jhj 
wife of a rising apparatchik. Wna ^ 
Richard’s wishful Russia, his dream and hn 
urtdoing. All-knowing guardians from w* 
KGB (or the like) move in to abort the adultef* 
°us scandal; “friends’’ close ranks against the 
lovers; the system will not be denied. “Odf 
souls have a greater depth”, one of the Ihqui 3 * 
says, in another Dostoevskyan echo; ,,oUf 
spiritual burden is so much greater," . 

Frahkland himself doesn’t endorse this bit® 
dialectical cpntortionism, but he does show 
tellingly how Soviet life can be comfortinS 
man like Richard: politics don't have- to w . 
worried about, because the guardians 
seeipg to that ; money doesn’t have.to be grub- 
bed fof’.- Living can consist of the simple thing 5 
(Which are lyrically described): snow, wpo^J 
houses, trees, bread, glossy mushrooms, P^, 
cloves of pidkled garlic. And yet even Mj 5 
iffrial days of defeat, when he tujrns to comfort* 

hp. uiAnlH L:. l ■ -I'x.'.k i Cocfer scr* 
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Chopping and changing 


Peter Kemp 

ERNEST HEMINGWAY 
The Garden of Eden 
247pp. Humish Hamilton. £9.95. 
0241 119987 


It was once unkindly remnrked of Hemingway 
that he attempted the impossible: he tried to be 
more virile than Gertrude Stein. The Garden 
of Eden- started in 1946 and worked on inter- 
mittently until his death in 1961 - dramatizes 
just such a struggle. In it, hc-mnle masculinity 
competes with female mannishness. 

Ever since Brett in his first novel, The Sun 
Also Rises, with her habit of talking like a 
lesbian telegram - “Give a chap a brandy and 
soda" - women who seemed partly male ex- 
erted a very strong hold on Hemingway’s im- 
agination. Especially spell-binding to him are 
girls who have had a short-back-and-sides. 
Brett has “hair brushed back like a boy’s”. 
Catherine in A Farewell to Arms wants to cut 
her hair as short as that of her lover Frederic. 
Maria in For Whom the Beil Tolls has hair that 
has been so severely cropped it resembles n 
beaver pelt. Apparently, Havelock Ellis's dis- 
quisitions t>ii hair-fetish ism made his Erotic 
Symbolism favourite reading for Hemingway. 
Certainly, The Garden of Eden bristles with :i 
fixation on female crew-cuts. Essentially, it’s 
the story of a man who gives his wife the brush- 
off heeause she has her h.iir cut fur the wrong 
reasons. Barbers' shops - in Cannes. Biarritz 
and Aigues Moites - play n surprisingly prom- 
inent role in the stoiy. Hair length becomes of 
crucial significance - ns does hair colour: one of 


the ways the hero’s wife murders their mar- 
riage is by insisting that he has his hair dyed. 

When the story opens, though, all seems 
idyllic. On honeymoon in the Midi are David 
and Catherine Bourne. She's rich. He's a bril- 
liant writer and marvellous lover. Though the 
area around Aigues Mortes proves short on the 
usual facilities the Hemingway hero requires to 
display his physical prowess (bull-rings, safari- 
trails, war-zones), there is a local canal which 
enables David to show off his sporting skills. 
Applauding his energy and expertise at fishing, 
with its "tragic violence", a by-stander gasps, 
“No one ever caught such "fish with such 
tackle.” 

David's stern breedings about the need to 
achieve “the clarity" and “the dreadful true 
understanding" never let you forget that he is a 
serious author. His recently published second 
novel, even more masterly than his first, has 
won ecstatic reviews: “The reception was sen- 
sational”, “The point was that the book could 
not have been better received". These appre- 
ciative press-notices cause ominous flurries of 
irritation in Catherine. But the main warning 
signs that the honeymoon is souring centre less 
on his clippings than her croppings. 

One night, after she has unexpectedly re- 
turned fmm the barber’s with “a fine boy's 
haircut" . David is startled to hear Catherine 
whisper to him in bed. "Will you change and be 
my girl and let me take you?" She now wishes, 
she informs him, to he addressed as "Peter"; 
his bedtime name, he learns with a shock, is to 
he “Catherine". “Where I'm holding you you 
are n girl". David grunts in an effort to preserve 
the proprieties, but his ambivalent mate insists 
on role-swapping. Exactly what the implica- 
tions of this are for their love-making remains 


Truthful relations 


Gabriel Josipovici 


Sicilian Uncles: Four novellas 1 " ' 
Translated by N. S. Thompson 
205pp. Manchester: Carcanet. £8.95. 
0856355550 


Like many major writers of prose fiction 
Leonardo Sciascin was n slow starter. Gli zii di 
Sicilia was published in 1958, when he was 
thirty-seven, and though it contains the occa- 
sional clumsiness it also reveals 'all his great 
qualities: his grasp of political and historical 
issues; his clarity and precision; his humour; 
his love of Sicily; his understanding of people. 

A Sicilian Uncle is what we cull n Dutch 
Uncle, one who speaks unwelcome truths. 
Though in one of these novellas there Is an-aunt 
who returns from America, and Stalin (ns Un- 
cle Joe) is the absent centre of another, it is the 
children who are, ns so often in Sciascia, the 
truth-tellers. But over and above them is the 
chief Sicilian Unde, Sciascia himself. For him, 
facility with words goes with a lack of fasti- 
diousness in morals. The first to welcome the 
Germans to Sicily were also the first to wel- 
come the Americans; a hundred years earlier, 
the pattern was established first with the forces 
which came to crush the mild rebellion of 1848 
and then with the landing of Garibaldi’s troops 
on the island. Sciascia celebrates the silent 
dignity of the Sicilian workers and peasants, 
the puzzled and the put-upon. But he also 
knows the dangers of effusiveness. There are 
no long theoretical debates here; no anguished 
soul-searchings concerning the clash of public 
and private duties; no denqnciations of capital- 
ism, ofFaseism, of comipurtism. Ti*ue political 
writing, for him, is that which apprehends $nd 
responds to the way human beings react to the 
events of history.. Taking a handful of people 
whp happen to live on an island on the edge of 
B(i|x)pe, : Sciascia shows what has been hap- 
■ pening to the world since 1848, and even what 
• has happened to man since he was.flrst placed 
°n tHe earth. These four modest novellas teach 
one more than all the volumes of Toynbee's 
fydypf JHislory. ... ..*.-. 

.. W^ all use thoughts fcrid words to evade 
■ ayoid painful choices. Many Italian wri- 
the past hundred and fifty years have 


comes at the truth from odd angles - a child 
responding to the events ot L943-f); ;i Sicilian 
soldier escaping the sulphur mines and going to 
.fifth) fyr the Nationalists. in Spain; a simple 
up to in making a pact witn rirfUH - ™ - 

manages to pin it down where other writers 
would be seduced by local colour or the exigen- 
cies of plot or the value of their own ideas. But 
he needs good translators. N. S. Thompson 
does an excellent job in places, but is also 
prone to snd lapses. 

The end of the first story is a case in point. It 
deals with Ihe narrator's aunt, who has settled 
in America, who during the war helps her sis- 
ter’s fnmily with food and clothing, and then, 
when it is over, returns for a visit with her 
husband, young, son and twenty-year-old 
daughter. The adolescent narrator develops a 
crush for the girl, who lets him take her out for 
walks so that she can smoke unseen by her 
tyrannical mother. At the end it turns out that 
the trip was planned not just for the sake of 
crowing over the poor Sicilian relalions.but 
also to find a husband for the girl from ihe old 
place. The boy’s ne’er-do-well Fascist-sym- 
pathizing uncle is selected, and the last scene 
takes place at the station as the Sicilian family 
watch the others leave for the riches and pleas- 
ures of the New World. The boy. bitterly hurt 
by what he takes as a betrayal, mutters to 
himself: “la pena mia 6 che camperit cornuto". 
The mother looks at him in horror and the 
father clouts him over the head. The English, 
“The trouble is, she'll be unfaithful", is not 
only horribly stilted but makes nonsense of the 
porents’ reaction, which is obviously less to the 
sentiment than to its crude expression. In the ^ 
Italian the words, thrust toward from the 
boys’s unconscious and clearly the result of his 
frustration rather than any prophetic power, 
nevertheless suddenly seem to speak a trutp 
not juBt about the girl, but about the entire 
post-war era and about America. We go on 
thinking about them, about the girl, the uqcfe 
and the child, wondering what will indeed be- 
come of them all. Only that which Is precise can 
be resonant, as Eliot said. Sciascia has always- 
known it and kno wn how to act on U. 

A new edition of the directory of 
cles i» now available, price £2 post free, from 
the editor, Jill Dick, Oldacre. Hoi'derm Pajk 
Road; Chapel-pnile-Frith, Derbyshue SK12 
6SY. Cheques iod, 


obscure: David merely divulges that their sex- 
life has become a matter of “dark things" and 
“devil things". A gruff prude, like most 
Hemingway males, he worries that he and 
Catherine are living “wildly and dangerously", 
and begins to fear that she could have 
homosexual tendencies. Catherine’s ability to 
convince herself that her brawny, hirsute hus- 
band is a “beautiful lovely" girl would, you’d 
think, already indicate n lesbian drive of almost 
awesome proportions - and. soon enough, 
she's making sure that even David is left in no 
doubt about this. 

Again, haircuts bring things to a head. A 
“handsome" girl. Marita, accosts Catherine to 
inquire where she got her scissored coiffure, 
then later turns up - identically cropped - 
announcing that she has become infatuated 
with the Bournes. After sleeping with each of 
them, she shows, he is relieved to discover, a 
wholesome preference for David, and starts to 
disport herself with decent womanliness in 
bed. 

Catherine - by this stage outrageously para- 
ding her and rogy ikmsiiess all around Nice in 
flannel trousers and a sliii t - now proves to be 
both bitch and butch. To David's hurror, she 
reveals u diabolic hatred uf his writing. On one 
terrible occasion, she sneers at his adjectives. 
On another, she viciously maintains that “He 
makes mistakes in spelling and grammar." 
Finally, she incinerates his rave reviews and 
manuscripts in the bin - und. lest there should 
be any uncertainty about her witch-like status, 
stirs the ashes with a “broomstick". 

Fortunately, Marita has by this time meta- 
morphosed from Eton-cropped siren to the 
kind of sycophantic yes- woman the Heming- 
way male demands. When not admiring 
David’s physique, she’s adulating his fiction: 
“it s wonderful", "it moved me very deeply”, 
etc. Thanks lu this, as the novel ends, he is 
triumphantly re-writing, and even improving 
mi, one of the short stories Catherine des- 
troyed. This story - reproduced in full, and 
about the young David hunting an elephant 


with his father - is in fact the best thing in the 
book. As always with Hemingway, his prose 
comes to life when dealing with death, physical 
pain and trauma. Though the story’s intentions 
sometimes seem ambiguous, it is vividly direct 
in its portrayal of atrocity. The agonized 
careering through the jungle of the injured 
beast is captured with sickening authenticity - 
as is the brutishness of its hunters (“Shoot him 
in the ear hole with a three oh three”). Tangi- 
ble details stick in the memory: as when, after 
the animal’s death, the boy scrapes off a sliver 
of its dried blood which resembles sealing wax; 
the souvenir melts messily in his pocket. 

There is nothing of this quality anywhere 
else in The Garden of Eden. Initially, with its 
South-of-France setting, the book looks like a 
straying into Scott Fitzgerald, Tender is the 
Night territory. Soon, though, familiar 
Hemingway landmarks loom into view — such 
as the seemingly paradisal but doomed sexual 
relationship. Stylistically, all the usual features 
are on show: the syntax sticking everything 
together by “and"; the tiny vocabulary pool 
and un venturesome adjectives - “green hills”, 
"blue sea", “yellow sand"; the bluff conversa- 
tional exchanges all couched in the same clip- 
ped idiom. 

Hemingway’s fiction often parades a kind of 
traveller’s k nowin guess by reeling out place 
aiul street names. Here, his alternative device 
for signalling that he is a seasoned knockcr- 
uround- E ii rope - the ostentatious serving up of 
foreign foodstuffs - is extensively deployed. 
He also strives- as he does in other novels* - to 
invest his si Ary with wide-ranging allegorical 
significance: "the happiness nf the Garden that 
a man must lose" was how he saw his book’s 
theme, it seems; “Devil" is one of Catherine's 
nicknames. What The Gar den of Eden gives 
most insight into, though, is Hemingway’s very 
personal world of dreams und nightmares:, a 
world where virtually nothing is audible except 
that applause for his own achievements which 
he so constantly craved and those sneers at his 
prowess which he so interminably dreaded. 
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Small people 


John Clute 

PHILIP K. DICK 

Hum ply Dumpty in Oakland 

199pp. Gollancz. £9.95. 

057503875 b 

Some of the novels written by Philip K. Dick in 
the 1950s have appeared recently for the .first 
time, from Gollancz and other houses. Re- 
search into his manuscripts by his executors has 
shown ihBt, between I960 and 1962, Dick 
wrote at least four of the half-dozen novels for 
which he will lie remembered (afterwards 
came overt mental distress, intermittent crea- 
tive peaks, financial success and early death). 
The reader of science fiction will already be 
familiar with The Man in the High Castle, Mar- 
tian Time Slip and Dr Bhadmoncy (the two 
latler titles being so misleadingly garish that 
academics have concentrated almost solely on 
High Castle). The fourth title from that ex- 
traordinary period of compulsivccrealive fren- 
zy is Humpty Dumpty in Oakland, (lie book in 
which Dick reaches the end of his tether as an 
inhabitant of a region of the American conti- 
nent; it also uttests to a deep, damaged im- 
murement in the American Dream. Within 
months, lie would begin translating his night- 
mares into our future. 

The region is California, where the Frontier 
beaches on the Pacific, and the Wilderness, no 
longer somewhere West, turns inward to in- 
vade the bewildered heart of the citizen. Elder- 
ly Jim Fcrgesson sells his garage, and prepares 
to invest his savings in n new development. The 
much younger A I Miller, a used-car dealer who 
rents space from Fcrgesson, feels confusedly 
(hat Fcrgesson will he cheated by Chris Har- 
man, the local entrepreneur. Hut neither 
Fcrgesson nor Miller have any chance of cop- 
ing with the complex surges and drives of a 
secular world. Words entrap them, bodily 
functions daze them, passions bemuse them 


Romance on the Stone 


utterly. Although he seems to dance to the tall 
tales he tells. Miller neither understands the 
tune nor follows the story. He only knows that 
he is trapped in words - in threats, conspir- 
acies, lies, complexities beyond his grasp- just 
as he is trapped in Californio. 

Jim Fergesson dies finally, after several 
chapters that masterfully capture the deliriums 
generated by his failing mind, his sullen blood- 
starved body; and Al Miller, convinced that his 
hysterical scamming has brought a mob down 
on him, lights out for Salt Lake City, where he 
is arrested, brought back to California and 
freed humiliatingly into an almost totally inde- 
cipherable world - for he has understood no- 
thing of what has been happening. "You just a 
humpty dumpty", a black friend and survivor 
tells him as the novel closes. For such as Al 
Miller in Oakland there is no centre to hold to, 
no Frontier to explore. He has become de- 
tritus. 

Philip K. Dick was himself a Californian, 
and all his life identified with the "small" peo- 
ple of his world, whose numb inadequacies he 
portrays with an abiding gallows humour. 
Pawns in Incomprehensible games - repair- 
men, car-sulcsnien, potters - occupy the fore- 
ground of this book and of his major SF novels. 

I lis “large" protagonists, men like Chris Har- 
man, may grapple stcrtorausly with the real 
world, though in the SF books they fail just as 
thoroughly at the end to keep events from 
getting out of hand. Humpty Dtunpty in Oak- 
land overrules its occasional moments of scatty 
irresolution to read as a sustained memorial 
vignette of the final days of America's inno- 
cence, in which it is (he small people who are 
seen to hear the cost of surviving into the pre- 
sent. It is indeed a very contemporary book, 
this talc of devouring nescience. In their ano- 
mie, their bewildered sourness, their moments 
of fragile decency, and in their need to believe 
the next story they think they understand, 
Dick's small people ure surely current in his 
land. 
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Colin Greenland 

GREG BEAR 
Eon 

504pp. Gollancz. £10.95. 
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With 150,000 words under a title denoting 
eternity, Greg Bear attempts the category of 
Big Science Fiction: commercially successful 
big novels about big things. The big thing here 
is an asteroid which appears without warning 
and moves into an evidently purposeful orbit 
around Earth and the Moon. Apparently de- 
serted, the asteroid - America calls it the 
Stone. Russia the Potato, China the Whale - 
holds unequivocal evidence that it was fitted 
out for space travel by human hands. The 
hands were of our world, but not of our epoch, 
not even of our universe. 

Compound paradox provides Eon with a 
perspective sequence of locations each larger 
than the one before. Much drama might be set 
on an asteroid three hundred kilometres long 
and about the same around; more inside a 
hollow one; more still when the interior con- 
tains seven separate cylindrical chambers, 
some lined with cities or inexplicable ma- 
chinery , and when explorers from different na- 
tions and alliances claim or are confined to 
parts of each; yet more when the seventh 
chamber discloses a space-warp that in itself 
necessitates a whole new expedition, and then 
gives access to aainfinity of other universes. 

Despite its title, what is big about Bear's 
novel is its scale, in space rather than time. The 
principal action happens within a few months, 
with an apparatus of prologues and epilogues, 
contextual parentheses a dozen years apart, [n 
the penultimate piece of epilogue one of the 
characters, observing that some of the 
“Stoners" are remarkably aged, announces his 
intention of becoming even more remarkably 
so. He it is who introduces the word “eon", 
which has an imposing ring to it, at once classic- 
al and scientific, nnd suits the vogue for short 


what it means lies largely outside the scope of 
the book itself. 

The protagonist is a brilliant but inex'peri 
enced young mathematician, Patricia Luisa 
Vasquez. Vasquez functions as a sort of inverse 
dumb blonde, a late arrival on the Stone who 
needs to have everything explained to her at 
first so that her genius can take over and run 
things thereafter. Her background is signalled 
exclusively by a recurrent memory of her 
father reading a newspaper: nothing: about 
being a woman, a Chicana, an educated Chica- 
na from California; no previous consciousness 
of being an alien making her way through a 
gigantic and oppressive system. Her race and 
sex have nothing to do with 1 her character or 
her outlook, and everything to do with market- 
ing a big popular novel in. America. She is, in 


Richard Dey eson 


216pp. John Murray. £9.95. 
0719543304 


Dostoevskyan Idiots are probably thin enough 
ey?n on their native pound, but an English 
Idiot in Russia must be a : rate creahi re indeed. 
Richard .Southwell isn’t a decamped member 
of the Homintern, or even a member of the 
Party; he's a bedazzle^ idealist who takes his 
wife and children to Moscow with him in 1958, 
■£» ^ Cere & e Uef that by participating iii the' 
nbble, austere Soviet experiment he can: help 
to make the wprld a better placei/And ybt if is 
the strength of Mark Fraiikland's sensitive 
nfyye('that : it tenders. jniis unlikely figure not 
Pf^Very^beUevable but, In the end; une'x- 
pflcMly Attractive, Richard Robertovich (as 
hd Calls lpmself) is maddeningly guileless, seif- 
aeceiymgiand doomed, ;but ip the midst of the 
Corruptions and InU^ldatipns pf Soviet life he 

mains a, dignified, Idipfie sort .drpurity;2 - k 

r "' 
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any case, more than supported hy Garry 
Lanier, a handsome male lead, a eorporalion 
admin wizard but a rugged individualist too, 
Onee Vasquez is perceived as a cosmetic 
device, all the foreign faces start to peel away. 
The Russians are stereotypes, permitted be- 
cause America lias a profound need for 
stereotype Russians. The principal Russian, 
Pavel Mil sky. sustains an American’s version 
of a Russian consciousness - luguhrious.heavi. 
ly oppressed hy political dogma - until impati- 
ence and f ml mil education convert him to 
American -style liberalism and Thnreauesqoe 
self-reliance. The Chinese are trickier, because 
America is obliged to be sensitive about them, 
so Bear makes the principal one a white 
woman born in China of British parents. She is 
characterized by charming and amusing slips in 
her English: a stereotype Chinese permissible 
because she doesn't look Chinese. 

Attentively-plotted international turmoil 
hampers and jeopardizes exploration of the 
Stone while sparking the Fourth World War 
back on Earth, yet lire characters' ostensible 
racial and ideological diversity docs little to 
colour or differentiate their responses to in- 
creasingly overwhelming and alienating ex- 
periences. Everyone is united by science, 
which is glorified hy Bear, as by Arthur C. 
Clarke, Isaac Asimov, Lurry Niven and others, 
as a linear, progressive, liberating if not pain- 
less thing to do. 

Politics, here, is that which snarls up science. 
"In its most crucial hour, the human race was 
represented hy a (cam of blindly searching, 
hog-tied and gagged intellectuals." National- 
ism and “security’’ are to blame. No matter 
that the scientists are also demonstrably 
psychologically blinded, socially hog-lied, 
emotionally gagged. As usual in this sort of SF, 
sex is a crisis. Sex intrudes; because Bear is 
uncomfortably aware lhat even an intellectual 
requires some sex to function efficiently, and 
so docs the big popular novel, to function com- 
mercially, 

SF novelists, most notably Olnf Stuplcdon, 
have manaeed nnrmtivct. of cons hy adopting 
remote and lofty viewpoints. But remoteness 
and loftiness arc not commercial altitudes 
Bear's narration is populist, thoroughly in- 
volved with his characters, figments too flimsy 
for anything other than romance, yet trium- 
phing over the enormous unknown. What con- 
fronts^ them is future familiar, Lego utopia, 
geometric buildings cleanly inhabited by Sim- 
plified, reasonable people, each fully informed 
and fluently conversant about everything- 
There is danger, nnd more politics, as Bear 
understands politics, hut no mess, and precious 
little misunderstanding. Science vanishes into 
magic. The Wizard of Oz is mentioned, bot 
without irony, ami Patricia Vasquez is given a 
magic wand with the power to take her home 
again. “It’s a fairy talc”, laughs one of her 
colleagues - in hysteria, because Bear can 
sense that, but can’t face it. 


understands Richard's predicament almost 
belter than Richard does himself. Richards 
wife goes back to England after several years o> 
struggling with meatless meals and broken 
boilers, and he then falls in love with Irina, the 
wife of a rising apparatchik. Irina “h 
Richard's wishful Russia, his dream and hit 
undoing. Albknowing guardians from the 
RGB (or the like) move in to abort the adulter- 
ous scandal; "friends” close ranks against the 
lovers;. the system will not be denied. “On 1 " 
.souls hhve a greater depth”, one of the inquisi- 
tors says, in another Dostoevskyan echo; "o ur 
spiritual burden is so much greater.” 

... Fr&nkland himself doesn't endorse this bitoi 
dialectica) contortion Ism, but he does show 
tellingly how Soviet life can be comforting to* 
mqh like Richard: politics don’t have to & e 
worried about, ^ because the guardians *j® 
seeing to that; money doesn’t have to be gn|b- 
-bed fpr. Living can consist of the simple thins? 
(which are lyrically described): snow, woodefl 
houfie&j trees, bread, glossy mushrooms, pw* 
: Cloves of pickled garlic. And yet even in JJj 
. .final days of defeat, when he turns to com*?** 5 
he v)buld t 6hce have detested - the Easter sw* 
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Chopping and changing 


Peter Kemp 


ERNEST HEMINGWAY 

The Garden of Eden 

247pp. Hamish Hamilton. £9.95. 

0241 114987 


It was once unkindly remarked of Hemingway 
that he attempted the impossible: he tried to be 
more virile than Gertrude Stein. The Garden 
of Eden - started in 1946 and worked on inter- 
mittently until his death in I96J - dramatizes 
just such a struggle. In it, he-male masculinity 
competes with female mannishness. 

Ever since Brett in his first novel, The Sun 
Also Rises, with her habit of talking like a 
lesbian telegram - “Give a chnp a brandy and 
sodn" - women who seemed partly male ex- 
erted a very strong hold on Hemingway's im- 
agination. Especially spell-binding to him are 
girls who have had a short-back-and-sides. 
Brett has “hair brushed back like a boy's". 
Catherine in A Farewell to Arms wants to cut 
her Itair as short as that of her lover Frederic. 
Maria in For Whom the Bell Tolls has hair that 
has been so severely cropped it resembles u 
beaver pelt. Apparently, Havelock Ellis’s dis- 
quisitions on hair-fetishism made his Erotic 
Symbolism favourite reading for Hemingway. 
Certainly, /he Garden t>f Eden bristles with a 
fixation on female crew-cuts. Essentially, it's 
the story of a man who gives his wife the hrush- 
off because site has her hair cut for the wrong 
reasons. Barbers simps -- in Cannes, Biarritz 
nnd Aigues Mortes - play a surprisingly prom- 
inent role in the slm v. Hail length becomes of 
crucial significance - as does hair colour: one of 


the ways the hero's wife murders their mar- 
riage is by insisting that he has his hair dyed. 

When the story opens, though, all seems 
idyllic. On honeymoon in the Midi are David 
and Catherine Bourne. She's rich. He’s a bril- 
liant writer and marvellous lover. Though the 
area around Aigues Mortes proves short on the 
usual facilities the Hemingway hero requires to 
display his physical prowess (bull-rings, safari- 
trails, war-zones), there is a local canal which 
enables David to show off his sporting skills. 
Applauding his energy and expertise at fishing, 
with its “tragic violence”, a by-stander gasps, 
"No one ever caught such fish with such 
tackle.” 

David's stem broodings about the need to 
achieve “the clarity” and “the dreadful true 
understanding" never let you forget that he is a 
serious author. His recently published second 
novel, even more masterly than his first, has 
won ecstatic reviews: “The reception was sen- 
sational”, “The point was that the book could 
not have been better received”. These appre- 
ciative press-notices cause ominous flurries of 
irritation in Catherine. But the main warning 
signs that the honeymoon is sou ring centre less 
on his clippings than her croppings. 

One night, after she has unexpectedly re- 
turned from the barber's with "a fine boy’s 
haircut , David is startled to hear Catherine 
whisper to him in bed, •■Will you change and be 
my girl anil let me take you?" She now wishes, 
she informs him. to he addressed as “Peter"; 
his bedtime name, he learns with a shock, is to 
he Catherine "Where I'm holding you you 
arc a girl". David grunts in an effort to preserve 
Hie proprieties, but his ambivalent mate insists 
on role-swapping. Exactly what the implica- 
tions of this are for their love-making remains 


Truthful relations 


Gabriel Josipovici 


Sicilian Uncles: Four novellas 
Translated by N. S. Thompson 
205pp. Manchester: Curcanet. £8.95. 

0856355550 


Like many major writers of prose fiction 
Leonardo Scinscia was a slow starter. Gli sli di 
Sicilia was published in 1958, when he was 
thirty-seven, and though it contains the occa- 
sional clumsiness it also reveuls 'ail liis great 
qualities: his grasp of political and historical 
issues: his clarity and precision; his humour; 
his love of Sicily; his understanding of people. 

A Sicilian Uncle Is what we call a Dutch 
Uncle, one who speaks unwelcome truths. 
Though in one of these novellas there is nn-uunt 
who returns from America, anil Stalin (as Un- 
cle Joe) is the absent centre of another, it is the 
children who ure, ns so often in Sciascia, the 
truth-tellers. But over and ubove them is the 
chief Sicilian Uncle, Sciascia himself. For him, 
facility with words goes with a lack of fasti- 
diousness in morals. The first to welcome the 
Germans to Sicily were also the first to wel- 
come the Americans; a hundred years earlier, 
the pattern was established first with the forces 
which came to crush the mild rebellion of 1848 
and then with the landing of Gnribaldi’s troops 
on the island. Sciascia celebrates the silent 
dignity of the Sicilian workers nnd peasants, 
the puzzled and the put-upon. But he also 
knows the dangers of effusiveness. There are 
no long theoretical debates here; no anguished 
soui-sCarchiqgs concerning the dash of public 
and private duties; no denunciations of capital- 
ism, of Fascism, of communism. True political 
writing, for him, is .that which apprehends and 
responds to the way human beings react to the 
; : °vents of (tistory. Taking' a handful of people 
. who happen to live on an island on the edge of 
Eerpp?, Sciascia shows us what has been hap- 
• f hing .to the world .since 1848, and even what 
, ^ happened to man since he was first placed 
Pflhe earth; These four modqst novellas teach 
-.^c more than all the volumes of Toynbee’s 


Vj S^Mil'uae thoughts and . words to evade 
•^^\ *Vdid painful choices. Many Italian wn- 
. iv^^r-the past hundred and fifty year* have 


coniL-s «it tin- truth fr.»m odd angles - u child 
responding to the events of 1 943- ft; a Sicilian 
soldier escaping the sulphur mines ;md goinu to 
.JjglltJor the Nationalists in Spain; a simple 
up to in making a pact with hiner - «mu ^ 
manages to pin it down where other writers 
would be seduced by local colour or the exigen- 
cies of plot oi liie value of their own ideas. But 
lie needs good translators. N. S. Thompson 
does nil excellent job in places, but is also 
prone to sad lapses. 

The end of the first story is a case in point. It 
deals with the narrator's aunt, who hits settled 
in America, who during the war helps her sis- 
ter’s family with food and clothing, and then, 
when it is over, returns for a visit with her 
husband, young , son und twenty-yeur-old 
daughter. 1'lie udolesccnt nurrator develops n 
crush for the girl, who lets hhn hike her out for 
wulks so that she can smoke unseen by her 
tyrannical mother. Al the end it turns out that 
the trip was planned not just for the sake of 
crowing over the poor Sicilian relations but 
also to find a husband for the girl from the old 
place. The boy’s ne'er-do-well Fascist-sym- 
pathizing uncle is selected, and the Inst scene 
lakes place at the station as the Sicilian family 
watch the others leave for the riches and pleas- 
ures of the New World. The boy, bitterly hurt 
by what he takes as a betrayal, mutters to 
himself: “la pens mia 6 che camperS cornuto". 
The mother looks nt him in horror and the 
father clouts him over the head. The English, 
“The trouble Is, she’ll be unfaithful", is not 
only horribly stilted but makes nonsense of the 
parents’ reaction, which is obviously less to the 
sentiment than to its crude expression. ln the , 
Italian the words, thrust Toward torn the 
boys’s unconscious and clearly the i result oftus 
frustration mth?r than any prophetic ^wer, 
nevertheless suddenly seem ‘ospeakatrum 
not just about the girl, but about the entire 

post-war era and about. AmencaWegoon 

thinking about them, about the girl, to* ppete ; 
and the child, wondering what. will indeed be- . 
coraeof them all. Only that which is precise can 
be resonant, as Eliot saif Sciascia has always* 

■ known It and k nown how to apt omt : 
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obscure: David merely divulges that their sex- 
life has become a matter of “dark things" and 
devil things”. A gruff prude, like most 
Hemingway males, he worries that he and 
Catherine are living “wildly and dangerously”, 
and begins to fear that she could have 
homosexual tendencies. Catherine’s ability to 
convince herself that her brawny, hirsute hus- 
band is a “beautiful lovely" girl would, you’d 
think, already indicate a lesbian drive of nlmost 
awesome proportions - and, soon enough, 
she’s making sure that even David is left in no 
doubt about this. 

Again, haircuts bring things to a head. A 
“handsome” girl, Marita, accosts Catherine to 
inquire where she got her scissored coiffure, 
then later turns up - identically cropped - 
announcing that she has become infatuated 
with the Bournes. After sleeping with each of 
them, she shows, he is relieved to discover, u 
wholesome preference for David, and starts to 
disport herself with decent womanliness in 
bed. 

Catherine - hy this stage outrageously para- 
ding her .'iiirirngynmisncss ail around Nice in 
flannel trousers and a shirt - now proves to be 
both hitch and butch. To David's horror, she 
reveals a diabolic hatred of his writing. On one 
terrible occasion, she sneers at Itis adjectives. 
On another, she viciously maintains that "He 
makes mistakes in spelling and grammar." 
Finally, she incinerates his rave reviews and 
manuscripts in the bin - and. lest there should 
be any uncertainly about her witch-like status, 
stirs the ashes with a “hroi unstick”. 

Foitimutcly, Marita has by this time meta- 
morphosed from Eton-crupped siren to the 
kind of sycophantic yes- woman the Heming- 
way male demands. When not admiring 
David's physique, she's adulating his fiction: 
"it s Wonderful”, "it moved me very deeply”, 
etc. I hanks to this, as the novel ends, he is 
triumphantly re-writing, and even improving 
on, one ot the short stories Catherine des- 
troyed. This story - reproduced in full, and 
ahouL the young David hunting an elephant 


with his father - is in fact the best thing in the 
book. As always with Hemingway, his prose 
comes to life when dealing with death, physical 
pain and trauma. Though the story’s intentions 
sometimes seem ambiguous, it is vividly direct 
in its portrayal of atrocity. The agonized 
careering through the jungle of the injured 
beast is captured with sickening authenticity - 
as is the brutishness of its hunters (“Shoot him 
in the ear hole with a tliree oh three”) . Tangi- 
ble details stick in the memory: as when, after 
the animal's death, the boy scrapes off a sliver 
of its dried blood which resembles sealing wax; 
the souvenir melts messily in his pocket. 

There is nothing of this quality anywhere 
else in 77ie Garden of Eden. Initially, with its 
South-of-France setting, the book looks like a 
straying into Scott Fitzgerald, Tender is the 
Night territory. Soon, though, familiar 
Hemingway landmarks loom into view - such 
as the seemingly paradisul but doomed sexual 
relationship. Stylistically, all the usual features 
are on show: the syntax slicking everything 
together by “and"; the tiny vocabulary pool 
and un venturesome adjectives - “green hills”, 
"blue sea”, "yellow sand”; the bluff conversa- 
tional exchanges all couched in the same clip- 
ped idiom. 

Hemingway's fiction often parades a kind of 
traveller's knowingness by reeling out place 
and street names. Here, his alternative device 
for signalling that he is a seasoned knock cr- 
am und- Europe -the ostentatious serving up of 
foreign foodstuffs — is extensively deployed. 
He also strives - as he does in other novels - to 
invest his story with wide-ranging allegorical 
significance: "the happiness of the Garden that 
a man must lose" was how he saw his book’s 
theme, it seems; "Devil” is one of Catherine's 
nicknames. What The Garden of Eden gives 
most insight into, though, is Hemingway's very 
personal world of dreams und nightmares: a 
world where virtually nothing is audible except 
that applause for his own achievements which 
lie so constantly craved and those sneers at his 
prowess which he so interminably dreaded. 
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American notes 


Christopher Hitchens 

Lasl week two courts, one in Boston and the 
other in New York, made momentous rulings. 
The decisions taken in each case are very signi- 
ficant for authorship and for publishing. They 
are also striking (and occasionally amusing) for 
the contrast they afford between American 
and English conceptions of the law and of lite r- 
ary production. 

The Boston case involved a claim of defama- 
tion and invasion of privacy by Jane Anderson. 
She averred that the 1979 film version of Sylvia 
Plath’s novel The Bell Jar was “a moral and 
ethical outrage". She maintained that the char- 
acter of Joan Gilling was based on her own 
experience and personality, anti sued all those 
connected in any way with the making and 
distribution of the film. These included Ted 
Hughes in his capacity as administrator of the 
Platli estate. 

The New York case arose from a claim by 
J. D. Salinger that a biography of him by Ion 
Hamilton was an infringement of "fair use" as 
defined by the laws of copyright. A district 
court had earlier found that Hamilton had not 
made “excessive" use of letters by Salinger in 
the public domain, but Salinger took the 
book's publishers, Random House, to an 
Appeals Hearing none the less. 

On January 30, the Massachusetts District 
Court was told that Dr Anderson would settle 
for $150,000 and a public admission that the 
makers of the Bell Jar film had "unintentional- 
ly defamed” her. (She had originally deman- 
ded S6 million and an apology.) These condi- 
tions were agreed by the defendants on the 
advice of their insurers. And on the same day a 
Federal Appeals Court in Manhattan ordered 
a preliminary injunction against J. D Salinger: 
A writing life . Random House, which had just 
listed the book iu its spring catalogue, has not 
yet decided whether to contest the ruling any 
further. 

tors and independent writers. Nor does it de- 

• scrib® the ramifications that are being gloomily 

. anticipated. Let nie take both cases in order, 

and show how the ramifications justify the de- 
spondency. 

1b the matter of The Belt Jar, friends of the 
Poet Laureate are entitled to feel at least tem- 

* Pftranly elated. Ted Hughes could have proved 
to the court that he had never heard of Ander- 
son. More, he could have shown that he could 
never have heard of her. He could have intro- 
duced in evidence a letter from Sylvia Plath Ip 
ft*”®?* of Heiriemann, dated November 

t „ , ’ Plath.gives the provenance 

nr dll Mr .MM. '■ . 


-■ „ , T ” — . — wic provenance 
or an her scenes and characters and says, “No 
J ve not forgotten about the libel issue. In fact 
I ve thought about little else.’ 1 Discussing the 
■ npire of Joan Gilling in Ibis list she writes: 
Jane (I m changing her name to Jpan) is ficti- 
tious and so Is her suicide- 1 mean it isn't based 
.on a real one. The women at the hospital are all 
fictitious." 

Now, Anderson claimed that the film re- 
voaled "the painful and private facts" that she 
- ; and Platli once shared a psychiatric ward. She 
: , s ?, cla *^P^ [ be film represents her as a 
somewhat less of the fact 


Or, as Plath put it in 1961 , in that same letter 
to James Michie: 

The opportunities for suing authors as mentioned 
under libel in my writers’ handbook seem infinite 
... I don’t want to gel paranoid and think I can t 
ever say anything nasty and foul about Mrs Otoek, 
for fear thousands of Mrs Gleek’s T don’t know will 
rise up and drive me and my babes into the woods. 

The father of the babes, in his affidavit to the 
court, speaks of the trouble to which he went in 
setting terms for potential directors of a Bell 
Jar motion picture. As he says, his prime con- 
cern was to protect Sylvia’s mother, Aurelia 
Plath, and the conditions he imposed caused 
Joseph Losey to withdraw an offer for the 
purchase of the film rights. How was Hughes 
supposed to know about the existence of Dr 
Jane Anderson? As he states in his affidavit, 
giving the impression of a man bayed by 
hounds: 

According to Stephen Tabor, .the bibliographer of 
Sylvia Plath, by 1977, when the last extension of the 
option agreement was granted, over 650 separate 
works about Sylvia Plath had been published. 1 have 
intentionally avoided reading virtually all of these 
writings in order to keep my sanity. 

In point of fact, the name of Jane Anderson 
only appears once, and glancingly, in any pub- 
lished work on Platli. But perhaps more impor- 
tant, Hughes avowed under penalty of perjury 
that, “based on my experience as a writer and 
on my knowledge of Sylvia Plath, I can state 
without reservation that The Bell Jar is fic- 
tion”. Here, as it were, is the nub: 

The Joan Gilling character, as with all characters in 
The Beil Jar, represents an amalgam of events and 
people from Sylvia's actual experience from which 
she created a fictionalized character. Joan Gilling is 
not a real person; she is a created character in a 
novel. - 

It would have been good to have heard this 
‘stolid defence of the obvious in court. But 
Kovner is right. The fact that Anderson finally 
dropped Hughes from her list of offenders (not 
without subjecting him to a great deal of legal 
and emotional travail) may, in one way, be 
welcome. Yet the fact that these matters went 

- ■— -J »■«/ tmivj UIWIUM71V66 UC- 

picted in the work of others. Hughes’s affidavit 


even attempts to allow for the “identification’ 1 
of an obscure woman with a woman in a 
famous novel - in fact, with a deceased woman 
in a famous novel: 

I believe it likely thHt the suicide of Joan Gilling in 
The Bell Jar was bused on an episode that took place 
in 1957. the year that Sylvia and I were living at Smith 
College, when n Smith student committed suicide by 
hnnging herself on the College grounds. Similarly, 
Joan Gilling is depicted in the novel iis bring in- 
volved in assisting Esther Greenwood when Esther 
began haemorrhaging heavily after huving scxunl 
intercourse. Although the novel depicts the episode 
as occurring while Esther is a patient in u mental 
hospital, the real life basis for this fictional episode 
occurred in Sylvia’s life well after she had left the 
mental hospital. The person who helped Sylvia was 
in fact her room mate at the time, Nancy Hunter 
Stein. 

l suggest that this kind of disclosure is at least 
as painful to the defendant as the laborious 
work of exegesis and conjecture must have 
been to the plaintiff. 

In the case of Jerome D. Salinger against 
Random House Inc and Ian Hamilton , there is 
. at any rate no doubt about the plaintiff's identi- 
ty. Last November, after he had quit his New 
Hampshire seclusion three times for the pur- 
pose of the suit, Salinger was told that Hamil- 
ton’s book was “a serious, carefully researched 
biography”, whose publication would be “of 
social and educational value”. Judge Pierre 
Laval added that quotations from the letters 
were “too minimal to subject Salinger to any 
serious harm”. Random House, which had 
maintained that Salinger’s suit was “an ill con- 
ceived privacy action masquerading as a claim 
for copyright infringement”, had already 
agreed with Hamilton to revise the work in 
order to minimize direct quotation. This de- 
spite the fact that many of Salinger's letters had 
been found in libraries and in other places of 
public resort. 

An example given in the judges’ written 
opinion last week conveys the nature of the 
difficulty. Salinger was jealous of Oona 
mj letter to Mend, fiad 
tion by writing: “I can see them at home even- 


The periodicals: Granta 


■ iiid ha, pro- 

voked po Into sui(s or,ottier:cdtn plaints in' the 

ft Ye to, know Why (he plaintiff waited until a 
movie was produced. It would also have bedn 
fojtmctjve lo learn why Anderson stiff wqired 
for sdmo years after that. But these questions 

pM V f d *?, 1 ^‘f mden! protection for a Q : 
t hots of fiction. Until the courts rWogpizC that fic- 

measure pf constitutional 


James Campbe ll 

Granta 

No 20; Winter 1986 
256pp. Penguin, £3.95. 

0140085971 

Over the past few years,. Granta has become 
the most talked-about literary quarterly In Bri- 

■ tain, and It is nothard tosee why. Granteis not 
bke other magazines. Edited from Cambridge 

& h J C L o enCan Bi,! Buford * Crania is pub- 
lished by Penguin, which ensures that it finds 

mhpr S «?W bo ° kshop f 8 cn era% denied to 
other little magazines*', usually found if 

° U . t ll i at *]}' ,n Viewing piles of back numbers 
underneath someone else’s, magazine. It is de- 
liberately and self-consciously international 

( Bt ten nationalities 
helped form the cast of Granta 14, an “Auto- 
biography” ^ Milim Kundera. Gabriel 

^ arque "° nd Kapyscinskiare 
..among the regular contributors)- itadvertSL 
oh-a large scale, -at weH.over £1000 for a long 
'Sxfe PayS ^"“bly^irarthanmostdl 
^,P®^:inagazines, which even with Arts 
Council support cannot hope to provide a liv? 
S for the writer. Gran/a hits just Set up a new 

rompanyw fh th& Afeiv York Review 6f Books, 

and is abouliQ^urjch a $l million promotional 
: wmpaign, by means df.which it hopes to in’ 

• ^raaseAmenchn sales fivefold: Whiiethe llkel 

the London 

■ Magazine depend to n 


, — «... wMusuai, u not umdtie. Fei; 
Britain lhC hlBt ° iry qf ‘.!l! ? ^^W .magfudne inl 

All this is fo the good.and'utdeed'^ 
issue of Grdrita is. met : with plfiasrirable antj^ 
contains ! something iWili vS? ; 
riding ; Tl|4 , current lijsuc i j ho ! ' , 

GwflAr.20, a- special ftfetiebf travel ’lytftinff 1 ' 1 
cads wUh,a long wield by R^hdib^S 
■tort nbotil -a fripto th^-couifiry, betv^^h^^ 


Orinoco and Amazon rivers, in the style of his 

^[mlnV h l^ rt0fBorne °' aftcr ^at comes 
;hVS ^- Shdle S aCCOUnt of 8 meeting with 
,n Nlraragua, which Is followed 
by Cohn Thubron s brief piece about a family 
in Nanjing, China. These articles, and other* to 
the current issue, take their places beside Gra- 
ham Greene s wartime notebooks, James Fen- 
ton s reports from Vietnam and the Philip- 

E Sl 1 CaUte,Sa “° Unt ° f the Guard lm! 

intPrS d i“ Se ’ afld man y . ot hers of equal 
Interest in earlier numbers. The only objection 

one tan possibly have is that much of this 

hanTfrn iS f Slther borrowed (taken second- 
hand from fore^ publications) or else ex- 

f^hcoming books commissioned 
y publishers. O Hanlon’s piece is from a book 

a taken from The Jaguar Smile: A Nicaragua 
' , iU&t IBSUed b y Picador- w L e 

J h . ub ™ ,l ’ s 18 Pa* of a work-in-progress fo b! 
published m the autumn by Heinemann. 

l itt u IS* tw ? ntJ ° th “"‘ary the function of the 
heeled cbo<5sin 8 the Well- 


ings. Chaplin squalling grey and nudc.alophis 
chiffimior. swinging his thyroid around his 
head by lii*> bamboo cane, like a dead rat." 

In order to avoid direct quotation, Hamilton 
had iccnrdcd this as follows: 

At one point in a letter in Whil liiimcti, he providn 
a pen porlrait n! tin- Happy Hour chez Cliaplln: lie 
conieiii.m. aiuicnl and iinclolltcd, is brandishing hk 
wnlking-olick - itiiat'lic.l lo the stick, and horribly 
rcscniMiiii! a lifeless nuiciil. is one of Chaplin's vital 
organs. 

This, in the opinion of the judges, borrow 
Salinger's mood ol expression as well as hit 
similes. Actually ii shows wlial happens when 
literary criticism meets the law. The two judges 
state that: "The biographer has no inherent 
right to copy the accuracy’ or the ‘vividness’ of 
lire Iclter-wriler's expression. Indeed 'vivid- 
ness of description' is precisely an attribute of 
the author’s expression dial lie is entitled to 
protect. ” 

Tire point is sharply, though unwittingly, 
made by defendant Hamilton in the coursed 
his deposition in this case. On cross-examina- 
tion, lie is pressed as lo why Ire copied a stylistic 
device that Salinger had employed in one of the 
letters. He responds: “1 wanted to convey the 
fact that Salinger was adopting an ironic tone 
. . When the cross-examiner asb: 
“Couldn't you have stated that he had an ironic 
tone?" Hamilton replies, "That would haw 
made a pedestrian sentence I didn’t wish lo put 
my name to.” But when dealing with copy- 
righted expression, n biographer (or any other 
copier) may frequently have lo content himself 
with reporting only the fact of what his subject 
did, even if Ire thereby pens a ’’pedestrian' 
sentence. 

' Of course I cannot swear to it, but 1 haw 
difficulty imagining an English court telling an 
author, in effect, "if you want lo be ironic why 
don’t you just say so?" The precedent cited by 
the judges comes from the supreme court 
which {see American notes, December 1®! 
ruled that President Ford owned the history if 
his term in office. Authors and publishers « 
rlmulv li*!irni'iD 1.' courts which & 

cuss fiction ns if it were biography, and biogra- 
phy as if it were trespass. 


London Magazine (Dec 1986 / Jan 1987) is* 
lude several respectable figures and an equal 
number of unfamiliar names. Next lo G«wWH 
is a low-profile publication, but over the course 
of Alan Ross’s quarter-century of editorship 11 
has been the first publisher of Jonathan Raban, 
Robort Nye, Douglas Dunn, Allan Ma«k. 
Willinm Boyd and Pnul Bailey, among others. 
A magazine which prefers to ndopt its talwri 
ready-made might ultimately ire judged to 
have- served a loss useful function. A literary 
magazine is just the place where one migfd 
expect to find a show of what is newest in 
fiction, for exnmplc ( Granta ignores poclry)! 
but a section headed “Fiction In Britain” ij 
issue 13 contained only four pieces - by Dor® 
Lessjng, Anita Brookner, Murtin Amis and 
Russell Hoban. Other issues have headlined* 
new group of writers from the United States- 
[he so-called “dirty realists” - mostly estab- 
lished there, though unknown in Britain. 

Neither Granta nor any other publication d 
obliged to follow the traditional jjattern of the 
literary magazine, of course, but its rise has 
coincided with a scarcity of the jndisponsibJe 
old-fashioned model. 

Conjunctions is a bi-annual anthology of c 6 * 

writiilg edited by Bradfoid Morrow. “Wi» 

men fish here", runs the magazine’s motto, 
“for poetry, prose, film, theatre, art, new 
thought” etc; the latest issue contain* prose b)> 
William Burroughs, plus poems by Barbas 
Quests Michael McCluVe, Nathaniel Tarn 
others, and a “Reviews and Criticism’: seel ofl 
Which reflects the mood of the writing in W 
front part of the journal: for example, Robed 
Kelly, bn Robert Cobver, Peter Cole on 
Michael McCliire. So many American 
zines are compilations of prose arid potftiy : 
U is refreshing to. find in Conjunction B-Wf . 
Wfcfy Hayden Carruth, “Eleven MeiM'* 
anda on the' Culture' of! Jazz" : Conjunctions* ■. 
PUbHs^d by Godine; a year’s subsal^M.; 

^Massachusetts' Avenue, Boston, MA® 151 
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The Conquest of Peru 

Sir, - It is saddening to see such prominence 
given to Mario Vargas Llosa’s romantically 
dramatic view of Peruvian history (Latin 
American Fiction and Reality, January 30). 
His attempt to explain the collapse of the Ihch 
civilization and the subsequent course of 
history in the Andean region largely in terms of 
the violent moment of the Conquest does a 
grave injustice to the many scholars who have 
worked - as painstakingly as his mentor Porras 
Barrenechea could ever have wished - to 
establish a legitimate context in which the 
Spanish and Portuguese conquest of the Amer- 
icas may be viewed. 

Such a context has come to include most 
notably the factor of disease. It is by now 
widely accepted that the indigenous popula- 
tion of the Americas was reduced in many 
regions by as much as 95 per cent within two or 
three generations of the arrival of the Euro- 
peans, due to the ravages of epidemic infec- 
tion: with no immunity to such illnesses as 
typhoid and smallpox, the Indians died in their 
millions. Patterns of depopulation thus estab- 
lished were reinforced subsequently by labour 
systems imposed by the Spaniards, which were 
frequently grafted on to existing native socio- 
economic structures. With widespread mis- 
cegenation, these factors combine to produce a 
vivid . account of historical change in the 
colonies, an account which is particularly 
useful for being able to draw out regional 
variations in development. 

Mario Vargas Llosa dismisses something 
called “scientific’’ history in favour of the 
narrative approach. No serious historian of 
Latin America would for a moment deny a 
central role to the chronicles of the Conquest, 
but taken by themselves, they lead us away 
from reality. This distinguished novelist 
appears not to have taken account of the work 
of at least three generations of demographic 
and ethnohistorians who genuinely wish all of 
Latin American history to be told. Such work 

■■ n l I l u «i, 

itself to facile generalization about me nature 


provinces went through the Straits, its policy 
regarding the Dardanelles had an eminently 
practical motivation if only for economic let 
alone other, reasons. Trouble in the Balkans - 
a constant threat at the time - even without the 
involvement of Russia, could mean the closure 

l c? St «, ,rs ’ 85 in fact ha PP ened just before 
the First World War with disastrous results for 
Russian trade. “Traditional animosity towards 
Turkey” played a very small role indeed rela- 
tive to such practical considerations. Patterns 
of foreign trade have changed since then, but 
not enough to obviate Russia’s interest in the 
Dardanelles (or, for that matter, the Middle 
East) for practical reasons. 

KYRIL FTTZLYON. 

2 Arlington Cottages. Sutton Lane, London W4. 

Pius XII and the Serbs 

Sir, ~ In his excellent review of Owen Chad- 
wick s book Britain and the Vatican during the 
Second World War (January 23). Denis Mack 
Smith writes that the Pope “certainly gave 
offence by officially receiving PaveliC, the 
Croat leader who had murdered hundreds of 
thousands of non-Catholics and forcibly ‘con- 
verted’ as many more”. Details of these 
atrocities, which included killings estimated at 
30,000 Jews, 700,000 Serb-Orthodox and con- 
version to Catholicism of over 200,000 Ortho- 
dox, should be considered fully when making a 
judgment on Pius XII. 

How much did the Pope know about these 
events? Ru£inovi£, Pave lid’s representative at 
the Vatican, had regular conversations with 
the Pope and the cardinals. The conversions 
must have been a topic, but one presumes that 
the massacres were not discussed. However, 
those cardinals who wanted to be informed 
knew the facts. In Escape from the Anthill 
(1985) Hubert Butler quotes from RuSinoviCs 
report to his Foreign Minister about the 
audience with Cardinal Tisserant on March 5, 
1942. The Cardinal said: “I know for sure that 
even_the Franciscan s of Bosnia-Heizegovina 
revolver in his hand, led an aflntti gung a'l/u — 


-uw. «« revolver in ms nunu, B «.. e — 

of the colonial past, but its methodological destroyed Orthodox churches. No civilised and 

credentials are at least in place. cullured man let alone a priestt ^ behave 

RODNEY WATSON. like that." 

Flat 2, Highbury Court, 15a Highbury Crescent, The argument that the Pope did not do more 

London N5. for Jews and t h e Poles from fear that such 

J Cf\nar*irar\r of Qilzanro' action would ha ' je made matters worse s * en ! s 
conspiracy OI Jlience to be inva ij d to the case of the Serbs. The Nazis 
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wiio^uhvj ^ to be invalid mute case ui IHC JCi l/fl. iltw omm- 

Sir, - According to Joseph Brodsky in his sti- had little Interest in whether Pavelid s enlarged 

• mutating review of Conspiracy of Silence: The Croatia, including Bosnia and Herzegovina, 
secret fife of Anthony Blunt by Bnrrie Penrose should be a pufrely Catholic State. 

• and Simon Freeman (January 30) , Russia’s in- Pius XII never made a public statement in 

tercst in the Dardanelles (the outer limit, he defence of the Serbs. Even now, over forty 
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tated “until the Suez Crisis” more by “its tradi- conversion process or on the involvement or 

lional animosity towards Turkey than [by the some of its clergy in the atrocities. Many Serbs 

pursuit of] any practical purposes”. This, lie still hope that a Slav Pope will eventually take 
apparently considers, Ims always been the the initiative which could lead to a permanent 
case. But has it? To take pre-rcvolutlonary reconciliation between Serbs and Croats, Ins 
Russin only, since a very considerable propior- fellow Slavs, 
tion of its foreign trade and the quasi- totality of ALEKSA GAVRILOVlC- 


tion of its foreign trade and the quasi- totality of 
its exports (mainly, grain) from its southern 

AUTHOR, AUTHOR— - 

Competition No 315 

Readers' are invited io identify the sources of the 
three quotations which follow and to send us the 
answers so that they reach this office not later than 
March 6. A prize of £20 is offered for the first correct 
set of answers opened on that date, or failing that the 
most nearly correct - in which case Inspired 
guesswork will also be taken into consideration. 
Entries, marked “Author, Author 315" on the 

‘ - - - - - - - ■ .1- - *-» 'f'Lm 


r u-ui*wi i - 

3 Rowley Avenue, Stafford. 

set the table on a roar? Not one now to mock your 
own grinning? Quite chop-fallen? 

Competition No 310 
Winner: Hazel Miller 

Answers: . _ „ , 

I Those Highlanders that can speak English, com- 
monly speak it well, with few of the words, and hide 
~r »k^ mm> hv which a Scotchman is distinguished. 


guesswork will also be taken into consideration. mom, .. Hkrinmiished 

Entries, marked “Author, Author 315" on the of the tone by which a Scot^nwn is ^Ui^mhed 

envelope, should be addressed to the Editor, The Their language Kems . S 

Times Literary Supplement, Priory House, St John’s army or the navy; or bj 

Lane, London EC1M 4BX. The solution arid results those who could give them good examples of accent 
w«l -ppc on 13. 'IS”! ^ 

I He only can please long, who by tempering the 1 5cofto ( ■ 

. of satipj with the sugar of civility, and allaying 2 One of the girls wasexceedingiy beautiful; and me 
the heat bf wit with the frigidity of humble chat, can figures of both of them, to, grey P la{ds failing to their 

m&kfl the thie punch of conversation; and as that feet, their faces only being uncovered, excited pur 

jtoacH can be drank Irt the greatest quantity which 1 attention before we spoke to them; but 'thy 

has .the largest proportion of water, so that compan- answered us so sweetly that we were quite d0li &V le o, 

., lon wm be oftenest welcome, whose talk flows out at the same time that they stared at iu i witlvan 

r ^jh inoffensive, copiousness, and unenvied in- innocent look of wonder. I think I never heard the 

:• fpidlty, ' • - English language sound more sweetly than from the 

; r , r? ■ 1 “ mouth or the elder of these girls. . • . 

: f “BzqdbyrCspector laughter, he Dorothy Wordsworth, A Tour In Sconanainitsus. 

: Wd, reel frpnj saw to repartee, ‘ • : 3 Now the babel of Glasgow dies away to our ears, 

• ; ; r .Ecstatic for the first, tteareat heart of Glasgow U sinking Jo rest, 


2 One of the girls was exceedingly beautiful ; and the 
figures of both of them, to grey pJatds falling to their 
feet, their faces only being uncovered, excited pur 
attention before we Bpoke to them; but _they 
...cuu.reri UK so sweetly that we were quite delighted, 


Glasgow U Sinking lo rest, : 

v 'ji^^ lhousahd hours, at worst. Na n ^ nu)unno nunn on6 nana nanwana nanu, . 

-.fbligs^your flashes of rtierrimon^.rhaf wece-wont to . . .Hugh Macuiarmo. 


^ V' Mu] ,U * "l^ UI ' 5IUW0 MUHJ J -w. p , • r 

. flashes of rtierriiriont;.rhaf werejvont 

asdi - 


Nobel Economists 

Sir, - I was bemused to read Alan Walters's 
review of Lives of the Laureates, edited by 
William Breit and Roger W. Spencer (January 
30). The volume reviewed is on seven Amer- 
ican recipients of the Nobel Prize in econo- 
mics. Sir Alan manages to combine comments 
on the seven with an attack on two European 
Nobel Laureates whom he accuses of commit- 
ting "the most egregious errors of simple 
analysis” . He even questions the credibility of 
the Swedish Academy which awards the Prize. 

Both Sir John Hicks and Gunnar Myrdal 
have more than fifty years of distinguished 
contributions to economics behind them and 
the attack on them, in single-sentence asides, is 
gratuitous. Neither of them is in the habit of 
committing “errors of simple analysis". 
Perhaps “errors of dogma” would have been 
the more appropriate phrase to use since 
neither of the eminent economists is known as 
a subscriber to the beliefs propagated by Mrs 
Thatcher’s favourite economist. 

By sub-editorial accident or design, a re- 
viewer in a column adjacent to that of Sir Alan 
.writes about a former adviser to successive 
governments as “a good example of how 
successful an economist can be if he avoids 
encumbering himself with ideology”. The 
message is clear. 

TIBOR BARNA. 

Beanacre, Westmeston, Hassocks, Sussex. 

Baudelaire, James, Poe 

Sir, - 1 trust Harold Beaver will not object if I 
point out two minor, but persistent, errors in 
his review of I. M. Walker’s Edgar Allan Poe: 

The critical heritage (January 2). 

Henry James did not review Les Fleurs du 
mal in 1876. The only edition of the book in 
print at the time James wrote his article was 
one published by Michel Ldvy in 1868; it is 
unlikely that James would review a book that 
had been on the market for eight years. In a 

inn Ilii .. 

in his Fleurs du Mal, original and in a certain I 
sense elevated .... It is a mild and spirit- 
ualistic book today. Get it and write about it in 
the Nation or Atlantic . ...” Four months 
.later, on April 27, 1876, Henry James published, 
his essay (not review) in the Nation. I suspect 
that William was not too happy about It. 

The words about curs and cemeteries, sd 
often attributed to Baudelaire, were not his 
own, but those of James Hannay, who pub- 
lished an edition of Poe’s poems in England in 
1853. Apropos of the treacherous “Memoir" 
by the “pious scribbler" Griswold, Hannay was 
moved to exclaim “have they not in America, 
as here, a rule at all Cemeteries that ‘no dogs 
are admitted’?’’ Baudelaire read this acidulous 
question and adapted it for use in his own 
preface to Les Histolres extraorduiaires three 
years later. 

Wi T. BANDY. 

Box 1514B, Vanderbilt University, Nashville, 
Tennessee 37235. 

Joseph Roth 

Sir, - I refer to Anthony Sattin’s review (Janu- 
ary 16) of Joseph Roth’s novel Hotel Savoy. To 
my knowledge Roth did not commit suicide in 
Paris in 1939. True, he was desperate and liter- 
ally drank himself to death. 

He died on May 27, 1939, in a Paris hospital 
For the poor but not by his own hand. 

EVA BORNEMANN. 

A-4612 Scharten, Austria. 

Josef Skvorecky 

Sir, - Roger Scruton’s account of Josef 
SkvoreckJ’s novel Mirdkl (January 23) seems a 
little confused. It would appear that Prpfessor 
Scruton is describing the real-life events which 
inspired the novel rather than the work itself. 

. since this version does not quite tally with 
Skyoreckf’s narrative. But if he is talking 
about real-lifo events tathbr than those of 
. Skvoreck^'s . narrative, why is he using the 
nanie of Skvoreck^'s fictional priest > Father 
Doyfel? The name of the real-life priest 
involved in the GlhoSt miracle was Toufar. 

s •JXN-CULfK. * .V....V* V.viH 

.325 Kilmarnock •««$.. GlpRgpy » , • ■ ■ , >.-,*% 


NEW FROM DENT 

Fiction 

God, Spartacus and Miss 

Emily 

Christopher Leach 

Three potentially sane members of 
society, residing in a Sussex sanatorium, 
believe they are, respectively, God, 
Spartacus and the American poet Miss 
Emily Dickinson. When they decide to 
make a bid for freedom it is a step into 
the unknown. Christopher Leach’s 
customary visual skills are brought to 
bear on a story which brilliantly dissects 
the borders between illusion and reality. 

‘effortlessly readable 1 Punch 

‘delicious ... the telling is crisp as a 
lettuce, sharp as a lemon and cool as a 
cucumber’ Daily Telegraph 

£9.95 

Do Lord Remember Me 
Julius Lester 

Using as his framework the Reverend 
Joshua Smith's final day on earth, 

Julius Lester has created a powerful 
picture of more than 150 years of black 
American experience, from slavery, 
through segregation to the civil rights 
movement. 

’In the calm, unerring gaze into the past 
lire the simple strength and beauty of 
this short novel’ Ncu> York Tims Book 
Review 

'an honest and successful attempt at the 
truth about the black people of 
Mississippi’ Guardian 

‘Mr Lester’s prose is wrought with the 
strength and skill and sweat of a 
medieval craftsman adorning a 
cathedral ad maiorem Dei glorianv, there is 


Non-Jiction 

Voices and Instruments of the 
Middle Ages 

Instrumental practice and 
songs in France 1100—1300 
Christopher Page 

Instrumental practice in the . 
performance of medieval songs, 
especially the lyrics of the troubadours . 
and trouv&res is one of the most 
important, yet least understood areas in 
the history of music. Christopher. Page 
has done more than anyone in carrying 
out research in this field. After 
examining early literature on the 
subject, he discusses stringing and 
tuning as well as describing the 
instruments, and considers pitch, 
playing- techniques and repertoire. An 
outstanding new work that will appeal 
to listeners and performers, as well as 
those interested in the literature and 
history of the Middle Ages. 

Illustrated with 22 music examples and 15 
photographs. 

£ 20,00 

A Guide to Musical Analysis 
Nicholas Cook 

The question ‘How docs music work?' 
has generated a bewildering variety of 
analytical methods, each claiming to 
provide the answer. This book is the 
first to set out all the main techniques of 
musical analysis. It also provides 
studies of a wide variety of compositions 
and advice on how to. start an analysis. 
Nicholas Cook stresses the importance 
of the listener'* personal involvement 
and argues against the widespread view 
of musical analyses as a detached 
scientific enquiry. ■ 

Illustrated with 182 music examples. 



1 £25,00. 

■ * I'* -i 
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Absurdities and all 


Ian Maclean 

PIERRE CORNEILLE 
TheCIcI 

Donmar Warehouse 

* 

When Le Citf was first performed in the mid- 
1630s, it was at once seen as a problematic play 
hill of action , panache and heroics which at the 
same time attempted to sustain n nohle lone. In 
his preface of 1660, Corneille conceded that il 
had its “iihsnrtlites”, but justified them on the 
grounds that he had contrived to “cover them 
with such brilliance that they dazzle". Check 
By Jowl’s English-language production, 
directed by Dcchin Donnell an, begins with the 
problems inherent in the original, but has yet 
more demanding problems of cultural and his- 
torical transposition to face. The translator's 
ingenious strategy of rendering I he alexan- 
drine by '•broken prose” is fully vindicated by 
this performance. As David Brycr himself 
points out, his text “ironically echoes rather 
ill. in faithfully reflects” the original: this pro- 
vides the actors with a cue to their ambivalent 
rc.ili/:itiuii of Corneille's characters. Don 
Diegw’s intcgiitv and inflexibility .ire xoine- 
• what is mi promised by the calculated dcllattmi 
•»f hi*, most heroic lines: Corneille's King, in 
whose speeches absolute justice and iiolitic.il 
cxpedif'iKvare snhei ly debated, becomes here 
a paternalistic public-sclmol lu»usei>i.'islei 
whmc patience is -oidv tried by his charges: 
■'This is ,i wiv .serious matter", he is made to 
say on one occasion, with pointed bathos: at 
another, he cl foie !y exclaims “this is 
annoying!” | fit court is ['copied by heel -click- 
ing {icnnaiiic honchcuJs: Rodrigue himself 
comes across as Young Winston rcdivivns. a 
green, over-eager Sandhurst cadet with symp- 
toms of blood-lust. 

.' r *-- nn* transposed in 

pristm wardress with sadistic tendencies 
manages to convey repressed sexuality even 
through her lofty considerations of love and 
royal status; Chimfenc's passion and grief are 
movingly expressed, but she is also allowed to 
show Hashes of humour. Her speeches, like 

The last pursuit 

Lesley Chamberlain 

JOHAWN WOLFGANG GOfiTJ IE 
Faust, Pari One 
Young VicStudio 

Onthe face of.it Faust is a most modern and 

■ accessible drama about the mid-life crisis. 

Hew is a successful middle-aged man straining 

agai nsf time and the limits of happi ness, who 
; by. making a pact with the devil, goes further 
; ;| ^n most in.a last pursuit of perfection and 
ecstasy. We* might imagine Faust as the disfilu- 

• s 5ti11 amt !itious cadre selling his soul to 

° f 015 Corporation. : Fleeimgiy he 
a^uircs a greater sense of power and has a 
.. tt^tig^ffair^tb a yot^ng girl. I„ Goethe’s i 

^Iny hfcB quickly hotrifiedhy his capacity l0 do 
- "WW* the ent) of part One , he is 

■ ■ on Jns way to n cure. 

X* 12 ^ ude Mechaipiuahi though, find it diffi- 
“ . » vt ?hc Play's twoiruerlqckihg dramas,' 

P^tori, and the sikinl 
. •: paritbli: of Gretchen’s uhdnine, 'an overall 

; . ' ibhereiithieanirlg. Nigel M. Faisal, offering %n • 
, ; .a niw translation based on ihe Irish poet John 
. Acer’s v^on 6( W35. has cut out ntuchbf 

v'SJS?-* in the first third ■ 

0f(hcplay k \yhith sets, up the essential polari ! 
*' -7 weis h Fabst'and Mepiiistnphe|us and 
J^fhtnfatist’k ovtn stnil. The doctor's struggle 
WnjmdJtiifity begins at Easter, but when iho ! 

• • »fiabohc smoke hits subsided nml the bells rig* 

wm* 

•• Mnlsfgmficaitcoisldstm difa production. Faz- 
. .i ^* haviiig called the pipy the llamiet df dor- 
man drama, has Inf ha interests of theatricality : 
CUf OUt .Of Ohsctirefl nJrtfeaahi nit ,n ..Hit im. ■; 


those of the Infanta, present the translator with 
some of his greatest challenges: I do not mind 
the rendering of "perfide!" by “you snake!", 
but am sorry that the careful elision of God's 
name by Corneille (“Et toi puissant moteurdu 
destin qui ni’outrage”) is ignored in her petu- 
lant outburst, “I pray to God, who’s plagued 
my life till now . . .”.1 also regret the prolifera- 
tion of slaps: the solemn moment of the insult is 
weakened when later, in a passionate moment, 
Chi mime slaps Don Sanche, and at the end of 
the play, in a mood more reminiscent of farce 
than high drama, the King cuffs the same luck- 
less character. 

The cast perform on a bare stage more 
Brecht ian than classical; a sort of military 
choreography is used to bring about the change 
from one scene to the next. The combination of 
discussions about honour with abstract mora- 
lizing produces echoes of Galsworthy or even 
Shaw - echoes of the first decades of this cen- 
tury that are reinforced by the Spredigesang of 
the monologues and the Alfonso XIII military 
cost nines. .Corneille transported his seven- 
teenth -century audience into elcvcntli-ceiitury 
Spain luit allowed them to see their values 
reflected in his play; Donncllaii displaces his 
audience into a coin [ilex pastiche of early twen- 
ticth ceiHiiry styles and values which they do 
not share, ami even permits his actors to hint at 
their disquiet about such values. This allows in 
uirn the motivation of the protagonists to be 
called into quest inn in a novel way; the produc- 
tion realizes die latent dramatic potential of 
the King’s shabby expediency and his insensi- 
li\e deception of Cliini£iic. (lie In fan la's thinly 
disguised self-in (crestedness. Rodrigue’s cruel 
teasing of his fiancee, and Don Sanche' 5 prop- 
ensity to comic absurdity. The highly enjoy- 
able and very well-sustained performance is 
neither an attempt at reproduction of the ori- 
ginal. nor at its transposition into a modern 
mode, hut a complex refraction of a seven- 

values which are indispensable to the original 
play in its cultural context -moral purity, sense 
°f caste, heroism - to be seen as derisory, but 
which exploits with great success the dramatic 
qualities (absurdities and all) of Corneille’s 
t rag i-comedy. 


Rye rhymes 

E. S. Turner 

JOHN CECIL HOLM and GEORGE ABBOTT 
Three Men on a Horse 
Cottesloe Theatre 


The scene is post-Prohibition Broadway ill the 
days of “Buddy, can you spare a dime'?", when 
Bagdnd-on-the-Subway was overrun by sharks 
selling fake sables, the signs cried “We Buy 
PawiiTickets” and out-nf-towners began shuf- 
fling into the burlesque strip shows at 9.30 am; 
a disillusioned scene, and yet ( this comes under 
the trending “personal knowledge”) a man 
could select ti number on a Western Union 
form and order a Mother’s Day cable which 
came out as “I send a blessing for every thread / 
Of silver on my mother’s head”. 

The hero of Three Men on a Horse is a greet- 
ings-card laureate who is up against a rush 
order for Mother’s Day. It is a rare pleasure to 
sec him plucking a banality from the dross of 
conversation, like a conjuror catching pennies 
from the air, and refining it into purest lead. 

How much of the farce is by the late John 
Cecil Holm and how much by the longest-lived 
co-author in history. George Abbott, is in 
doubt. In those days it took two to concoct a 
play, one to write it, the other to rewrite it. or 
at least doctor it. This one has an enchantingly 
silly idea. Erwin Trowbridge, the meek versi- 
fier, relaxes by unerringly spotting race win- 
ners, which lie normally does when riding on 
the bus, but being the one wise man in Gotham 
he never backs his choices (“it would spoil the 
fun”). His secret is rumbled, first, by a bullying 
brother-in-law and then by a trio of Runyon,- 
esque bar-room gamblers, who see hint as their 
short cut out of the Depression and offer him 
10 per cent of the winnings. 

It is vital that Erwin, like Sweeney Todd’s 
,|V '-- 11 *>«*» “ biuih m in', Autc! jinkin' fii’Jy 
msh to top him up with rye; if he takes too 
much, they strive frantically to dry him out. 
Sihce he will not give up his job, they use their 


low endeavours to provide him with rhymes, 
inevitably weeping sentimental tears in the 
process. Then, when it becomes dear that 
Erwin cannot generate racing lips in a hotel 
bedroom, they seat him by the window, ns if on 
his usual bus. and cry “Fares, please!” 

Il is a berserk door-slammer of a farce, play- 
ed with prodigal verve by Jonathan Lynn’s 
company, and helped by touches of crazed 
choreography, not least in the wild explosions 
of delight which greet the first winners. There 
is a disconcerting moment, though, when the 
dumb blonde who has been cheering Erwin by 
a dance in her underwear is surprised by her 
protector, who assumes the worst, and ihe 
scene is milked for tears ami menace, as if we 
had lapsed into real life. 

As the pul-upoii couple leer of Ozone 
Heights. Geoffrey Hutchings admirably con- 
trives to cling, if not to his trousers, at least to 
his artistic integrity, notably when offered a 
scansion-free last line. His bustling, ever- 
halted exploiters are a wonderful trinity of 
avarice lightly tempered by solicitude: bovine 
Charlie (Desmond Barrio, threatening Palsy 
(Ken Stott) and leathery-faced Frankie (Cyril 
Shaps). Gemma Craven . playing the ex-Follies 
girl, is delectably non-corrupting in her bump- 
ami-grind routine straight from one of ihose 
9.30 am performances. 

Three Men is an innocent survival from the 
days when coarse characters, though chroni- 
cally hype re xci led, never used course words. U 
chimes in with the curious vogue for vintage 
American comedies at the Old Vie (Light Up 
The Sky, The Women. Holiday). There are, of 
course, any number of alternative hits which 
could have been put on as a topical tribute to 
George Abbott, who will be one hundred in 
Juiie, ranging from The Pajama Game and The 
Boys from Syracuse to Pal Joey , Damn Yank- 
ees and Never Too Late. It is an impressive 
thought that, though JBen Traycrs liad three 
rti-iVK ill ill,' Wi*«» Ijjs/hejl- 

neai span is easily eclipsed by that of Abbott, 
who took to the stage in 191.3 and is still wri- 
ting: and, unlike Travers, lie was never in the 
wilderness. 


Recreational routines 


nature, is at one point plugged into the heart- ^ avi( * Npkes , 

beai of ihe world, but I defy anyone to get the MICHAEL pai in " — 

gist of Ihe play’s philosophy from tha(. Instead East of Ipswich 
^ ’ 5,11 er \ er e eti c intellect, both excited BBC2 

and deeply afraid of the ultimate experiment, 

Jonathan Epstein’s Faust is a doddery member : " 

by his students, US tp the ,ate 19S0s * a 
This interpretation deprives him of botit mind Lw I f f 6Py innocence as remote to us 

and character and neither he nor We mirch of Prnui? S**?"" a " d ri - Uals flS theC °mbray 

enjoy the consequences of his new career Ja iJS™ ? m ! 1 ‘ nbere * 1 deta,ls of family 
rejuvenated adventurer. The episode in -the F ? ® Slde boardi ng-houses are re- 
Bierkcller. high point of a production waii “an^udf 1 I^ d , lk | e foi,tnot « in an antiqua- 
to Sras medieval folk tradition, rather Iliad E . £ A- T r‘ ° f prot,ibitions : «< in- 
Geisl, could easily be a Federal Tourist Office J M - th f Ten Commandments, and its 

advertisement for the Oktoberfcst. pher l® f P nva «9ns and petty snobberies, 

^‘ b ' s , , purple-larndd. . Mepht House ' llko a.blend of seedy 

topheles, with a retinue of mocking 1 fouMea : p p ho ° l and penitenhary, is the perfect 
ged creatures, is suitably low-key 'rnd hrl,'! '* S,"L“ i 0, ,h ' E "8 ,lsh *radition oHakbg 
V C ° Uld W- Jb sentetog 

. 8 Ww it h^°“"“ :s 1 . 0 '; e hol "laymaket cl.eerful- 

»psg , 3S.“.rS: 


““"en.um and pathm .f i, s o Wn ;3 ^e^e^to enjoy 
Julia Joseph’s passionate . interpretation ; df i ( PaJ .&eywood) in tones of deter- 

kjves hijrt innocence turned !to madness v °^i the of Dunkirk- 

Here Goethe : dq’eV indeed draw closer 1 ^ Sanderson plays the land- 

.jtwS nimself elsewhere, tounfernhinului. . 50l, P and grape-nub?" 


siwnso^hip, : riim : 
iheaireTo LOndorl 
mind of the nlavwri 


..uivbiuj rnuu^iiiisra,. 'LbUbfle GenriaY'^Vv-iVriA 

Fault, tnldlytoniifltuilng «dth jfte Fofetfof -UHS 







all presented with a familiar embarrassment 
which hovers, like a lovc-sick adolescent, be- 
tween facetiousness and self-indulgence, At 
times, too, the film has a tendency to settle into 
sketch-like set-pieces and visual quotations. 
The Burr ill family’s circuitous perambulations 
around the beach seem a self-conscious nod in 
the direction of Monsieur Hulat’s Holiday, 
while Mr Bur rill organizes a game of bench 
cricket wearing the obligatory knotted hand- 
kerchief of a Monty Python stereotype: 

The film's comic strength lies in developing o 
pattern of ironic parallels between the sexual 
manoeuvres of the teenagers and the re- 
creational routines of their parents. Both 
groups set about their pleasures with the con- 
centrated desperation of National Servicemen 
on ait exercise; the parents armed with maps 
; and. mackintoshes, their offspring with false 
hopes and French letters. Julia (Oona Kitsch) 
and Anna (Pippa Hinchley), as the good girl 
and the bad girl, offer a deliberate contrast bf 
«>xusl temptations to Richard and his fndnd 
Edwin. Unlike this clergyman’s identical twin 
daughters, who perform the rituals of Lovers’ 
Lane with the synchronized precision of a 
double-act* Julia and Anna represent the light 
and- .dark sides of. adolescent fanjasy: sex's* 
dewy-eyed romanticism, or sex as business-like 
rough tradei . r ; : 

.i Sbiithwold, disguised here as Easton, Js a 
; town of sober family saloons, Rovers and Mor- 
• W ' • norS ’ ^ s ' Popular music is provided by 

. hymn-singing around the beach' pulpit and a 

. pwjd’bn the prom. In his use of cars and 
[husj^- the director, Tristram Powell; offers a 
■ - ^.SV^^-bheek parody of the ; r cult Status 
; bbth'enjoy in the most celebrated 1 and 

. 'r$Wm«d movies of adolescent rebelhori; /Th® 
at the end of thfs flltn;fe a 
! ememaue ntidge: amid the goOSe-piWpied 

T9ff e e-ba r fantasies ofthis ddw?* 

;• 
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Imitations and aspirations 


DMMENTARY 


Dan Cruickshank 

Soane and After: Hie Architecture of Dulwich 
Picture Gallery 

Dulwich Picture Gallery, until March 1 

As Giles Waterficld explains in the introduc- 
tion to the catalogue of this exhibition, “Sonne 
is today the darling of many architects in this 
country and the United States”, and "looks set 
to outshine Lutyens as the 1980s’ favourite 
dead British architect." And, to many admir- 
ers it Is the Dulwich Picture Gallery (designed 
in 1811) that is the most significant of alt Sir 
John Soane's works. Certainly, Sir John Sum- 
merson - whom Waterficld selects as the most 
stimulating critic of the gallery - wrote ns early 
as 1950 that he regarded Dulwich as the 
“quintessence of the Sonne style and the apex 
of his achievement”. What exactly is this style 
and achievement and why is the gallery so im- 
portant? 

This last question is answered admirably by 
Soane and After: the gallery is set among its 
contemporaries and we are shown how its ex- 
terior design, and especially its mausoleum, 
relate to late-eighteenth-century ideas about 
the “primitive" origin of Classicism and how its 
form was a development of the galleries that 
had been added to country houses. The Dul- 
wich, a free-standing public museum, is the 
first of its building type but the exhibition 
makes it clear that the features that character- 
ize the gallery -top lighting, cubical rooms set 
on axes and linked through arches - were in 
fact part of the current vocabulary of gallery 
design. Sir William Chambers's Great Room 
for the Royal Academy at Somerset House 
(1780) was top-lit, and George Dance’s 
Shakespeare Gallery, Pali Mall (1788), and 
Royal College of Surgeons Museum (ISOS) 

close prototypes for Dulwicn. nnr ™ r 
The exhibition also shows us the immediate 
influence that the building had - most notably 
on Turner, who in 1819 modelled his own gal- 
lery at Queen Anne Street on the Dulwich 
Picture Gallery. Also, and most fascinnting, it 
reveals to what extent those features now 
generally admired in the gallery actually post- 
date Soane. The top lighting - thought dim by 
Hazlitt in 1823 - was increased in the early 
twentieth century when glass replaced the ori- 
ginal timber top of the lanterns; the floor plan 
was altered by later nineteenth-century addi- 
tions; all the main Sonne elevations have been 
either obscured (by the additions) or rebuilt 
after bomb damage, and the famous rod walk 
(restored in 1981) are not whnt Soane finally 
intended. Tills colour, recommended original- 
ly by Benjamin West, offended many and the 
walls were repainted by Sonne at his own ex- 
pense in 1829. 

Much more difficult is the explanation of 
Soane's idiosyncratic Classicism. The exhibi- 
tion places Soane in context and we sec thnt his 
work reflected, indeed developed, the aesthe- 
tic and architectural aspirations of his revolu- 
tionary neoclassical age. What is also clear is 
that this development took place because of 
Soane’s thorough understanding of the princi- 
• of construction, his sound knowledge pf 
architectural history and his . talent as jtt.de- 
sigoer. Through this fare combination of quai- 
Uie$ he Was able to evolve a refined. Inventive , 
abstracted form of Classicism that inspired his 
oym but baffled -iatef generations. It is this 
^irit of invention that limazes present-day de- 
tignera who, like Sdanei, are attempting to dis- 
cpver ahew architectural and decorative voca- 
, pUlary, . . -. • Vl 

^ HLptjrens represents the high point which 
ptigpsh Classicism reached before it was swept 
W'xy by the influx . of mechanistic Modem 
Movement idtps in the 1930s, then Soane sUg- 
■ :«*vvay in which Classicism - austere, strip- 


admired qualities of the gallery and acknow- 
ledge the building’s influence on their work. 
James Stirling, whose new Tate Gallery exten- 
sion has Soanean top lighting, Dulwich-like 
room sequence und even some red-painted gal- 
leries. lets it be known that Dulwich is his 
favourite museum, and Henry Cobb, architect 
of the Portland Museum of Art, Portland 
Maine, admits that lie “cribbed" his top light- 
ing from Dulwich. Perhaps most interesting 
are the remarks of Robert Venturi. He is no 
more perceptive than his colleagues about 
the post-Soane nature of the Dulwich but his 
observations have special interest for the hints 
they may give about one of the great 
architectural mysteries of the decade - what is 
the National Gallery extension in Trafalgar 
Square finally going to look like? Venturi is the 
chosen architect for this scheme and his re- 
marks on Soane and the Dulwich are perhaps 
clues about the appearance of his design. The 
Dulwich Gallery, observes Venturi, 

is a small building with generous scale, an architec- 
tural oxymoron. The plays of scale between its deli- 
cate detail and bold form result in a tempered 
monumemality, the monumentalily most worth hav 
mg . . . its beautiful ceiling forms create an aura of 
natural light in the gallery spaces ... it is very in- 
structive. 









■nun in ii cm tuny, me monumentalily most worth hav- Portrait of the artist and his son Jonathan In the presence of Milton", by Jonathan Richardson, from an 
In ® ' ’ • i* 5 DMudful ceiling forms create an aura of exhibition of portraits of artists, writers and actors. Genial Company: ThcTheme of Genius in 
stSe® m ,hC 88,1617 SpaWS ‘ ■ ' U is VCf y in - Eighteenth-Century Portraiture, which is at Nottingham University Art Gallery until February 14, andt 

Scottish National Portrait Gallery from February 20 to April 12. 

Following the running 
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folevahcto of JSoarie fr supported 
^.ti^,forhJJbitiop by n colleqtion of testimonials 
Soane 1 and the bulwich Collected by 


^Qtfergoanb' gnd thp bulwich collected by.. 
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Tom Phillips 

British Art In the Twentieth Century 

Royal Academy until April 5 

FRANCES SPALDING 

British Art Since 1900 

252pp. with 21 1 illustrations. Thamesand 

Hudson, £10.50, paperback £4.95. 

0500234574 

■nW3 L '»i mu ■■■ i ■ ■■■■■ ■ . ■■ ., i 

polemical line would be imposed on a show of 
twentieth-century British art (inanely subtitled 
“The Modern Movement") to light the fires of 
controversy will be disappointed. In last year s 
German exhibition the juggernaut of Express- 
ionism passed through, ignoring most artists 
who did not conform. Here we have, parked in 
various rooms, Ford Populars, Chryslers, Rov- 
ers n Lotus Elite or two, and of course the 
occasional Rolls. Each visitor will find his own 

Dc Loreans. . 

Ft would in fact have been possible to make 
an argument similar to that of the German 
exhibition for British painting (though sculp- 
ture would be a problem) by establishing a line 
from Sickert, through Bomberg, to Auerbach 
and Kossoff, ending with Christopher le Brun 
and the new Glaswegians. A room full oi 
Auerbachs would certainly have been more 
persuasive than the rather poky m Mon i of 
four works shown here. Perhaps four or fi 
such strands could have been picked out. Con- 
structivism, for example, is here as an almost 
■ invisible thread in the absence of its best practi 
fionere (notably Kenneth Martin). 

Most reviewers will have difficulties with t is 
e,5« with no line to 
line to take. Even as a mixed show of Bntisn 
Art its touch is uncertain, as is demonstrated 
bv the panic-stricken titles of some of the 

• rooms (“The Resilient Figure". “ 

tera of this Time"), and it is best merely to 
eniov individual pictures and sculptures as and 
when one comes across them.'There are many 
Sights to be bad and l hope that when the 
selection goes to Stuttgart the Germans vrijl 
notice what fine painters Stanley Spencer and 
"Freud are: they.already know Bachard 
Hamilton’s vi-ork better than 
strong group bf his paintings will confirm the r 
‘ ^ sickert may be news to them and his 

iwS - dthat 

touTfcforce, “The Studio: The Painting of a. 
relwonabfy pri“ d ^ f (457pm 


with a better chosen cover) Frances Spalding’s 
recent British Art Since 1900 would not lead the 
visitor far astray, since its own selection and 
emphasis coincide, often uncannily, with what 
is on show at the Academy. Perhaps they are 
both manifestations of consensus fashion, for 
though Ms Spalding is, by and large, more 
inviting of quirkiness, both she and the orga- 
nizers of this exhibition have a taste for head- 
less corpses. 

ngWfff IjMiniWE fr Irrfnf nn ff » jn im fnr 

illustrated from 1956 there is no doubt as to her 
preference for the earlier landscapes: "as Pas- 
more moved towards the mainstream of Euro- 
pean modernism his art became, paradoxical- 
ly, more provincial”. John Craxton is the ear- 
liest casualty in Spalding’s apthoiogy, passing 
out of view in 1941 when he was nineteen . He is 
absent altogether (as are the neo-Romantics in 
general) from the exhibition, though he is in. 
fact alive and working well in Crete. John Piper 
emerges here in the section “Towards Surreal- 
ism" with a lame abstract of 1936, gets smartly 
knocked on the head and never reappears. 
Graham Sutherland goes under in 1942. The 
most mysterious of these premature burials is 
■ that of William Coldstream, arguably the finest 
portrait painter of recent years and among the 

three or four best painters of the figure. In both 

the Spalding book and at the Academy (where 
he is represented by a single work, "St Pancras 
Station’’) he is jettisoned in 1938, leaving 
almost fifty years’ work unchronicled. Where- 
as the exclusion of later Sutherland saves 
embarrassment, the omission bf Coldstream s 
recent pictures diminishes the exhibition: a 
room in which they could; be coupled with 
those of the absent Euan Uglow would have 
been as eloquent as any. Sculpture seems to 
fare better in this respect and, although Ep- 
steiii's portraiture is neglected, the 1 huge 
“Jacob and the Angel" of 1940, still a difficult 
work to' look at or to assess, is present. Henry 
Moore is given a tomb rather than a room, 
which, too much removes him from his various 

contexts. , . , 

Fashion plays strange tricks as the strong 
presence of Bomber’s work exemplifies. The 
monumental neglect He suffered in his lifetime 
is exhaustively and absorbingly charted, in 
Richard Cork’s David Bomberg (which is re- 
viewed on page 133). Cork, who is one of the 
.current exhibition's organizers, must be aware 
of the future ironies qny survey short will store 
/ U n. ]n 1944 a comprehensive selection of con- 
temporary British art was put together to ; be 

: sent ifo America. .Bomberg’s name did pot 
appear od the list of a hundred painters-We 
, cannot demand supernatural prescjenpe.fypfo 


what in twenty or thirty years’ time will seem its ' 
most glaring omissions. 

In general this is a selection that follows 
Tather than makes the running. Things that are 
found difficult to deal with are swept into a 
ghetto called “Breaking the Boundaries", a ~ 
broom-cupboard of a room in which. Stuart 
Brisley, Victor Burgin and John Latham make 
strange bedfellows. Mark Boyle's poetic frag- 
ments are wilfully rendered meaningless in this 

^ ( yl^[e n r¥^M01ili0CifaiMLninialir i 

all than to treat them in this token way. 

The exhibition peters out with two feeble 
paintings by Bruce McLean which act as the 
final curl in the question mark hanging over the 
show. Coincidentally Frances Spalding’s book 
ends with the same ■artist, whom I have always 
taken to be merely a parodist. But it is not for ^ 
the last room that I shall return to the ' 
Academy, but for some of the many memor- 
able works on display. When all polemics are 
forgotten one can simply enjoy the haunting 
Gwen Johns, the ripe Kitajs, the vital Kossoffe, 
and most of all the wonderful portrait by Stan- 
ley Spencer called "Two Sisters”. 

Over the past few years, the ICA has staged an 
occasional lunchtime series of talks called Wri- 
ters in Conversation. Many have been re- 
corded on video and have been sold to lib- 
raries, galleries and educational resource 
centres in the United Kingdom and abroad. 

A catalogue comprising forty-four pro- 
grammes has Just been issued. TJie ICA. calls it-> 
“one of the most unusual a.nd important literacy, 
resources currently available on video" a'qd is 
offering the programmes for sale at a range of 
prices, from £27 each. The catalogue has a 
markedly international character, with sub- 
jects listed as “African writers”, "Afrikaans 
writer”, "American writers", etc, and the 
eagerness to. categorize writers is strong:. a 
single writer may appear under several headings 
in the catalogue’s index and there are special 
entries for ‘Women writers", for “Black 
women writers" and for/’South African issues” 
(though not for any other). Other topics « 
covered ore psychiatry, science fiction, writing 
for children and the short story. Among the 
subjects are Chiflua Achebe (with Nuryddin 
Farah), Martin, Amis (with Ian McEwnn), 

■ Maya Angelo u 1 , J. G. Ballnrd, Andrd Brink 
(with Christopher Hope), Elizabeth Hardwick 
(with Malcolm Bradbury) and Allen Ginsberg 
(with R. D. Laing), Each video lasts for 
approximately ^ forty-five minutes. .The.cata- 
; \ logud, which. -provides brief biographical 
' . notes, 
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Inner circles of the imagination 


David Robey 

PETER DRONKE 

Dante and Medieval Latin Traditions 
153 pp. Cambridge University Press. £19.50. 
0521321522 

As often happens with poets' statements about 
their own work, the partial commentary on 
Parodist) attributed to Dante himself, in the 
letter to his patron Can Grande della Scala, 
comes as a disappointment to anyone who 
hopes to find in it the key to the poem’s inter- 
pretation. By distinguishing between the literal 
■ and allegorical subjects of the Divine Comedy , 
this much-discussed text lends considerable 
support to the everlasting urge on the part of 
scholars to find hidden meanings in the poem, 
but gives only the vaguest indication of what 
such meanings might be. The Comedy’s alle- 
gorical subject is defined as “man according as 
by his merits or demerits in the exercise of his 
free will he is deserving of reward or punish- 
ment by justice". Like most if not all subse- 
quent attempts at the allegorical interpretation 
of the poem, this formula is an utterly inadequ- 
ate account of the real complexity of its con- 
tent. 

The letter to Can Grande in particular, and 
« the allegorical interpretation of the Comedy in 


general, are both central interests of Peter 
Dronke's book. He puts forward a new and 
persuasive argument against the attribution of 
the letter to Dante, on the grounds that it does 
not employ the conventional rhythmical ca- 
dences, the cutsus of medieval rhetoric, that 
characterize the poet's principal Latin wri- 
tings. But his more important point is that any 
allegorical interpretation, whether by the poet 
himself or anyone else, tends to reduce the 
meaning of the Comedy to commonplaces and 
to fail to "do justice to the stature of Dante's 
imagination". Instead, in his introductory 
chapter Dronke points to alternative concep- 
tions of literary meaning in earlier medieval 
writers (notably Alan of Lille, Geoffrey ofVin- 
sauf, Boncompagno and the Chartres Platonist 
William of Conches), expressed in terms such 
as image, metaphor, symbol, hidden compari- 
son. Such conceptions, he argues, help to pro- 
vide a better account of the "inner imaginative 
processes" that the Comedy represents, even if 
they only take us part of the way to understand- 
ing (hem. 

The bulk of the book is made up of discus- 
sions of three individual cantos, Inferno xxx, 
Purgatorio xxxii and Paradiso x. In their 
different ways all three discussions take up the 
argument of the introductory chapter, though 
not on the whole systematically. The first, on 
the giants at the bottom of Dante’s Hell, fo- 


cuses on their dramatic properties, which 
Dronke characterizes as a kind of awesome * 
comedy ("furchtbare Komik”), rather than on 
their presumed allegorical significance ; but the 
chapter also deals with a variety of other topics 
in the canto. The second, and probably the 
most controversial for the majority of readers, 
argues against the usual reading of the “phan- 
tasmagoria” in the Earthly Paradise, as an 
allegory of the poet’s views on Church and 
Empire; instead Dronke’s thesis is that the 
various figures which appear to Dante are a 
“hidden comparison”, as conceived by Geof- 
frey of Vinsauf, representing the inner, per- 
sonal experience of the poet in addition to his 
political ideas. The third, on Dante's arrival in 
the circle of the Sun, concentrates on his “cen- 
tral thought" in the canto, the “unity of know- 
ledge and love", and, among other things, on 
the imagery that is used to express this thought. 

All three of these chapters seem to have 
originated as contributions to the lectura 
Dantis genre, and as such they are outstanding; 
few critics or scholars could equal Dronke’s 
combination of wide-ranging learning, origi- 
nality and sense for poetic effect. Taken as a 
whole, the book is also an exciting and author- 
itative invitation to rethink the interpretation 
of the Comedy in its entirety, with a view to 
arriving at a new and better account of its 
poetic properties. However, the three central 


Weight worn lightly 


A. J. Minnis 

W.T.H. JACKSON 

• The Challenge or the Medieval Text: Studies i n 
r genre and interpretation 
Edited by Joan M. Ferrante and Robert W. 
Hanning 

246pp. Columbia University Press. $34. 
ijw njunn i 

Edited and completed by Douglas Gray 
. , .*$6pp. Oxford: Clarendon Press. £25. 

Redde qnod debes: render what you owe! 

■ « n B)and's injunction is dearly apposite to 
these books; Indeed, Douglas Gray, who has 
. ediled and completed the late J. A. W. Ben- 
u nett’s contribution to the Oxford History of 
'English Literature, quotes it in his generous 
preface. J. M. Ferrante and R. W. Hanning 
originally planned their collection of essays by 
W. T f H. Jackson to mark his retirement; his 
death in May 1983 transformed it into a mem- 
orial volume. In both books substantial debts 
have been repaid, with interest. 

Jackson’s strengths as a teacher and scholar, 
say his editors, lay in the breadth of his in- 
terestsand “the range of his perspectives, in his 
willingness to confront each work on its terms, 
rather than on his”. Such gifts are manifested 

.by these writings on a wide range of topics from 

medieval German, French and Latin litera- 
ture. Jackson wears his learning lightly to pro- 
duce weighty criticism, which eschews exces- 
sively intellectual or moralistic approaches nnd •' 
instead offers, its own kind of sophistication, a 
- kind which is particularly responsive to literiiry 
^stijriBg, playfulness and discrepancy. Some- 
: ^ to question turn farther (as 

fa^that Andreas Capella- 
mi does >n ; :OCpasiori $eem to condone adul- 
sometintes a pronouncentcnt qrdfstino- 
tfon Tails to satisfy (for instance, his contrast 
between/* allegory'* and •••allegorizing") and 
sometimes oqc sees the ghosts of thing* not 
dremned nf in his philosophy. But the elegance 
nndenre of Jackson’s compafntive analysis a re 

® ae ««ne» away from the 
book thinking that being xaughl by him would 
havf been delfghtful. • • \ ; . , : 

_ . Bcnue^’s book manage-f to be m one e 
fnofoufihly comprehensive and highly personal 
~ PrrtfesSor Gray has indeed leA.Iiis forebear’s 
. “opinions (and his prejudices) un touched”; as 
: hc soughl.to «te. As a guide to Middle English 
literature, Bennett is genial, witty,, highly 
ripintoriat^d, and bri occasion frankly puzzled. 

Critical observations sonlbtfmes attain the 


quite predictably, excellent. Gower is pre- 
sented as a poet of understatement and muted 
humour who goes out of his way to avoid sur- 
prise or shock. Though the “Medieval Ovid" 
was a profound influence on Confessio Aman- 
tis, its author's watchword is peace rather than 
passion - hence Bennett’s wonderful charac- 
terization of Gower as “the poet of early dawns 
and nights steeped in silence". In Piers Plow- 

J|«S, fefS/S™ s* 

flood tides of the Reformation 1 ;. For him, 
LanglHnd is “the most Catholic of poets", who 
gives ‘'orthodoxy a dynamic poweT, restating it 
in human terms”,. In sharp contrast, “WycliFs 
orthodoxy weakened" - and Bennett cannot 
forg.ve him for that: “In his opinionated and 
humourless argumentativeness, as well as in 
more fundamental ways, Wyclif anticipates the 
operations of what has come to be called the 
Nonconformist conscience." Similarly, the 
Lollards are described as intemperate railers 
who among other failures, struggled with no 
great success to. adapt Latin scholastic lanl 
guage to vernacular use. 

But to single out Wycllfand the Lollards for 
special condemnation is surely inappropriate, 
in the first instance, one should recall the iri- 

6X2,18 nged b y to Participants in 
theological controversies (mendicant poverty 

f? 0 ,? wampus) whjch p redate Wyclif, 

or indeed.the abusive language employed by 


Wyclif's opponents. Secondly, the Lollards 
were not alone in struggling to translate scho- 
lastic language into the vernacular. Evidence 
of such verbal wrestling is also afforded by 
Chaucer’s Boethius, Usk’s Testament of Love, 
Tre visa’s Dialogus , and (to move into the fif- 
teenth century, admittedly beyond Bennett's 
brief) Dives et Pauper or Bishop Pecock's 
single-handed attempt to create an English 
philosophical and theological corpus which 
moreover; at one point BerinetFseems wbe 
accusing Wyclif of being too abstruse as a 
thinker, which is rather like accusing a racing 
driver of going too fast; super-subtlety was the 
stock-in-trade of fourteenth-century school- 
men. In sum, it would seem that Wyclif and his 
followers have not been given their due. 

Less predictable, perhaps, put none the less 
impressive for that, is Bennett’s gift for cogent 
summarizing of medieval narratives, Ro- 
mances like Sir Amadace, Libcaus Desconus 
and The Avowing of Arthur come across as the 
nppmg (and sometimes ridiculous) yarns that 
they are. The account of The Bruce is a high 
pennt. “Barbour bad a superb story to tell” 
affirms Bennett, and his enthusiasm is infec- 
tious. We are put alongside the characters 
^roughout; m their diiconjfbrts and perils as 

Behn^.- e ? 0f armS -’’ Wecer ^ly are, in 
Bennetts paraphrase. On occasion, 

however, his gifts as a raconteur carry him 
away, as m the statement that “Malory early 


chapters, as Dronke himself says, are only 
"fragments of what would be ideally a more 
extended enquiry", and their argument is not 
wholly satisfying, especially, perhaps, to those 
who agree strongly with his criticism of allegor- 
ical interpretation. 

The problem is that the alternative approach 
he puts forward may not seem that much of an 
improvement; not, nt least, in the chapter 
which illustrates it most extensively, on Pitrga- 
torio xxxn. Dronke's reinterpretation of 
Dante’s “phantasmagoria" is fascinatingly in- 
genious, but it is open to the same objections as 
the sort of allegorical interpretation he criti- 
cizes: that it is a highly speculative addition to 
the text’s content, and that the meaning it post- 
ulates is not of a very significant kind. For the 
added content he finds in Dante's images -the 
tree, the eagle, the griffin, the chariot and the 
monster- amounts to little more than a compli- 
cated restatement, in metaphorical or figura- 
tive terms, of emotions in Dante the character 
that are expressed quite clearly enough at lhe 
literal level of the text: his shame over his past 
misdeeds and waste of his poetic talents, his 
desire to ascend heavenwards, his sense of re- 
newal. While this multiplication of hidden 
meanings adds a degree of human interest to 
the episode, there are, surely, more complex 
and subtle ways of doing justice to the Com- 
edy's poetic properties. 


reached print because Caxton wns looking for a 
big fat book to show what his new press could 
do." That is to make history into Romance 
rather than to write the history of Romance. 

In what sense, indeed, can this book be 
called a “history”? There is little attempt to 
relate the literary works to the social, intellec- 
tual and cultural contexts which (some would 
say) define their significance. Moreover, the 
choice of genre as the main principle of orga- 
n'i’finn — wliirh .i.orV<j very well, 

intiqjte riches being revealed in a little room- 
seems to have entailed some lack of attention 
to such contextualizing matters as local issues 
and conditions, dialect, and manuscript prove- 
nance. Little is known of the author or context 
of The Owl and the Nightingale, ns Bended 
says, but where such information is available 
more use might well have been made of it. One 
wonders why, for instance, no account was 
taken of Eric Dobson’s remnrkable detective 
work on the origins of Ancrene Wisse. But the 
strengths of this survey of Middle English texts 
- for such it is - are many and various. I know 
of no better book to put into the hnnds of 
anyone wishing to be introduced to the rich 
°f fourteenth- century English literature 
(Chaucer excepted). It will deservedly bo a 
standard work for many years to come, and 
should weather well, thanks to the judicious 
which it has becn written and compiled. 
All lovers of the subject owe Professors Ben- 
nett and Gray a considerable debt. 


Bridget Morris 

SaDgenomBJornlf ■. — 

Translated by Andreas Haarder ' ^ 

166pp. Copenhagen: G.E.C. Gad . 
8712349518 • 

Ifj, R. R.vTolkienhas been the gbide offing: 
l»sh responses to BeowulfV. F. S.Gnt.idtvifl 
has dope the same for Panisfi responses, it whs 
Grundtvig . poet, theologian, edti^tidnalisL. 
antiquarian and, it can be said,, shaped of 
present-day Denmark -who produced the fifot 
modern taxation of the Anglo-Smwn poert 
in 1820 and who flrst drew aitentlon fo 'lts 
grpit artistry and poetic merit, aijd Identified.: 
n«my of the fines of Interpretation whfeh’tf ofo. 
lo be taken ujj by later critics. Since Orbrid-' 
JvJg translation, four further transladpos , 
5'VWSf htt Y« oppeared, to which Andreas : 
addition, V'i ‘ 
Became known to fengfiih’ 


ast 


!*“?/ from several decade, of 
Beowulf schoiarah.p and 0 ffe red ^ ingeni s 

and fresh appreciation of the work. He be- 
? C \ eS j thal an und eratandlng of myths and 
legends concerning Scandinavia’s past lies 
• deep in the Danish consciousness,; which hslns 
explam^why the^ Danish Beowulf tradition^ 

' Jill 1 ??® ^l^ving a totted "/oficelic" anoeal 
aabsrible to readers J 


' aoea'not imiiuHft tuL th ■ r ’! lu 

‘Ms 


four principal stresses and preserving the alii’ 
teralive patterns, which lends the translation 
the rhythmic i strength and sonority qf the ori- 
ginal. He is also sensitive to Beowulf s 
variations of style and tempo. There are consis- 
tently literal renderings of the compounds and 

L^T n8 ?’ tbe more -unwidldy and obscure of 

Which tnay baffle the general . reader, even if 
theydogive a flavour of the original poem. No 
J^nslatton can evqr capture the vocabulary 
and the- fall range of registers of the Anglo- 
Saxon masterpiece, but Haarder works well to. 
tufa fis iichhegs into a diqtion which is neither, 
collpcjui^l norarchaic. 

‘ ’Word;for-word translation, however; is : 
at the expense df the^oetry. 

vyithGitjndtrig, Haarder Vlew^ the podmas a 

^ ^dty which transcends national and 
• Ho Understands Grundy 


- ’’I -'' - ! . 
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Metaphor and metamorphosis 


St ephen Bann 

CLAUDE G ANDELMAN 
Le Regard dans le texte: Image et dcriture du 
Quattrocento au XXe sifccle 
199 pp. Paris: Klincksieck. 

286563 131 1 
PENNY FLORENCE 

Mallarml, Manet and Redon: Visual and aural 
signsand the generation of meaning 
167pp. Cambridge University Press. £27.50. 
0521305705 


Over the past few years the barrier between 
visual and verbal forms of communication has 
come to seem less of a stumbling-block than 
hitherto. Indeed it has come to appear a chal- 
lenge and an opportunity. The development of 
interdisciplinary practices in the Humanities, 
and the diffusion of semiotic and semiological 
modes of analysis, have both succeeded in 
drawing attention to the many different areas 
where visual and verbal signs work in conjunc- 
tion. Both of these studies are extremely valu- 
able in demonstrating that such an approach 
need not be confined to marginal areas and 
peripheral problems. If the geography of the 
disciplines depends on well-established lines of 
demarcation, it has to accommodate from time 
to time the emergence of a new site, from 


which the old issues look refreshingly novel. 

Claude Gandelman proves this point in a 
series of virtuoso essays which range broadly 
over the culture of East and West, from ancient 
Egypt to the present day. Each of his investiga- 
tions is meticulously carried out, with a sure 
but unobtrusive use of semiotic method and an 
impressive mastery of the very diverse source 
materials. Appropriately enough, the conduct 
of the argument gains a great deal from the 
clever use of illustrations and in particular from 
the apposite line-drawings and diagrams. 
These enable us to trace without undue effort 
such themes as the identification of sight and 
touch in one symbol, from the hieroglyph to 
the experimental data of “speed reading”, and 
the pictorial gesture of witness (or “osten- 
sion”) from the Renaissance painting to the 
modern recruiting poster (“I Want You for US 
Army"). Ingenious as these cross-cultural in- 
vestigations undoubtedly are, they are also 
highly illuminating in the way that they suggest 
an alternative genealogy for some of the 
accepted features of contemporary culture. 
One of Gandelman's most fascinating essays 
deals with the “Jansenist" painting of Philippe 
de Champaigne, in which Hebrew texts from 
the Old Testament advocating a prohibition on 
images are incorporated in New Testament 
scenes which show Christ's encounters with the 
Jews. The final reference to Kandinsky, also 
involved in “de-iconization” for spiritual 


Intuitions and subversions 


Virgil Nemoianu 

EUGENE IONESCO 
Non 

Edited and translated by Marie-France 
Ionesco 

308pp. Paris: Gallimard. 120fr. 
2070706753 


Those who have marvelled at Ionesco's radical 
experimentalism may not renlizc that his ma- 
ture work was actually a toning-down of the 
much more ferocious radicalism of his youth. 

At twenty-two he was still in Bucharest. He 
had read widely, but unsystematically. His In- . 
tuitions and emotions were surprisingly deep, 
varied and precise for such a young man, and 
he had an incredible self-confldencc nnd capac- 
ity for challenging whatever was accepted. His 
Brat book was called simply “No" nnd more 
than half of it is a calm and relentless demoli- 
tion of some of Romania’s greatest living wri- 
ters. These (Argliczl, Barbu, Camll Petrescu) 
were not venerable' traditionalists, but the 
shining lights of- the Modernist wave, often 
resented for their novelty. Yet in 1934 Ionesco 
saw in their works the outlines of an emergent 
canon,. and Immediately set about subverting 
it. In the book he is paradoxical, violent and 
unjust, but also brilliant and amusing, and 
abpve all right on the broader issues, even 
w|ien he is being prejudiced on specific ones. 

To repair some of these local Injustices the 
present French translation is accompanied by 
two critical essays (by Eugen Sint ion and 
Ileana Gregori), by the translator’s notes and 
by a generous Introductory disclaimer from 
Ionesco himself. Here he makes the melancho- 
ly. observation that the fifty years that have: 
elapsed have turned a text that wqs intended as 
a.critiqiie of the (normal) , vicissitudes of any 
literary bb'npqohwe^lth into acelebrHt^pn (>fa 
^ety .bririiming with freedom, variety , and 

• creative ferment. This is only to some extent an : 
■..effect of nostalgia, arid much more a result of 
the dreary and stupefying dictatorship that has 

• Mpt jiqld of Romania over the . past . f° ur 
decades. t!' : * . ' *'j" !• ■ i" •. : 


ing two directly opposite reviews of it. one 
highly laudatory, the other remorselessly 
panning. Ultimately aesthetic value itself is 
cast into doubt - a shocking heresy in a culture 
like that of Romania, in which the beautiful 
had traditionally been thought of as higher 
than either the true or the good. That God 
must go the same way is inevitable. Ionesco 
writes: “If God exists, why write literature? 
.And if He doesn’t. whv. write literature?" He . 


ly that if literature has no value, then it mat- 
ters little whether God exists or not. What 
certainly did matter to this bri^t and sassy 
young man was the existence of death: the 
most moving and hilarious pages in he book 
are his “intermezzi" on human Identity and its 
cessation. Aptly enough the crowning essay 
argues for the relativity of death Itself, but this, 
like whistling in a graveyard, seems to offer 
only a contrived optimism. 

Along the way there are many delightful 
Chinan Non: portraits of literati and instruc- 
lionsto the ambitious literary beginner, in the 
ironic vein of an eighteenth-century essay ed 
many amusing displays of arrogance, as vriien 
Ionesco proclaims his competence at ptovok 
inc scandals, or when he favourably compares 
his own talent, rhythm and verve as a wri er to 
a rival’s lack of coherence and plodding styles 
(Marie-France Ionesco’s translatfon here 
Pitches very well tb<? ^ 

self-deprecatory posturing 
Intelligence that had not yet found their 

^STL Noft is always self-^dulgertt and 
whitol- fonesco intimates mke than once 
that he should be seen as a follower of the 

nineteenth-century JmJM* mbvement, which 
rrtnrinual self-critjasm if Romama 


reasons, is not presented as a historical sequel 
to the Jansenist experience. But it does very 
effectively contextualize the conflict between 
figuration and non-figuration as a dynamic 
principle working in religious painting. 

A simpler theme which Gandelman man- 
ages to make no less engrossing is the graphic 
art, or caricature, produced by two of the fore- 
most writers of the Modern Movement, Kafka 
and Proust. Readers of Proust, in particular, 
must often have wondered why the visual im- 
ages chosen to accompany his text, whether by 
contemporary artists or by artists of the belle 
ipoque , seem so singularly inappropriate. 
These remarkable and little-known drawings 
by Proust himself, which are kept with his 
manuscripts in the Biblioth&que Nationale, 
provide a part of the answer. For Proust does 
not sketch, or invent, a likeness. He translates 
into vivid, graphic form some of the dominant 
visual metaphors through which his “charac- 
ters” are constructed: the myth that the 
Guermantes had as their ancestor a legendary 
swan becomes the pretext for a hybrid of bird 
and aristocrat that would not have looked out - 
of place among the drawings of Edward Lear, 
while the Baron de Charlus is characterized by 
a precise visual equivalent to that "triangle 
convulsif et frappant” which the narrator sees 
in his face. Most of Gandelman's identifica- 
tions are avowedly conjectural. But the point 
that Proust's visual imagination worked hand 
in hand with his use of metaphor and meta- 
morphosis is convincingly made. 

Some of the best sections of Penny 
Florence’s Mallarmt, Manet and Redon are 
concerned with a similar elucidation of the 
visual palimpsests of a late nineteenth-century 
artist: in this case, the bizarre series of images 
and texts produced by Odilon Redon under the 
title Les Origines. It is worth noting that 
Gandelman sees a Cubist influence in Proust's 
decidedly unconventional style of draughts- 
manship, while Florence legitimately reads 
back into Redon's complex images the super- 
impositions and shifts in perspective that Cub- 


ism was later to bring about in less discreet a 
fashion. Yet Florence’s study is otherwise very 
different in emphasis from Gandelman’s wide- 
ranging enquiry. It concentrates on Mall arm 6, 
as poet and critic of contemporary painting, in 
relation to the visual practices of both Redon 
and Manet. As an essay in method, it is at once 
more ambitious and more tentative. It uses the 
keyboard of semiotics to set up a whole series 
of different resonances - historical, cultural 
and ideological - but too many of these remain 
on the level of suggestion, rather than of 
demonstration. 

The reader should in fact be warned that the 
first substantial chapter, entitled “A new prob- 
lematic of the imaginary”, is the least satisfac- 
tory of all. It begins with a series of lengthy 
texts on painting by Mallarm£, valuable in 
themselves but taxing to the reader because of 
the tiny print. Possibly because it reflects the 
long gestation of the book, it makes relatively 
little of these important texts, concentrating 
instead on a highly allusive treatment of the 
different critical attitudes to Mallarmri over 
recent years. 

After this selva oscura, the book gets much 
better. With more clearly defined materials in 
view, the author is able to narrow and intensify 
her analysis, making excellent use of semiotic 
concepts like “ostension” to draw connections 
between the paintings of Manet and Whistler, 
and the poems of Mallarmd: Freud's brief but 
suggestive paper on “A mythological parallel 
to a visual obsession” Is employed to introduce 
a really penetrating investigation of the images 
of Redon, once again in close conjunct ion with 
the reading of Mallarmd. In writing about “Un 
Coup de D6s", she returns to more well- 
trodden ground. But the idea of considering 
this elusive work in conjunction with Redon’s 
unpublished illustrations pays off handsomely. 
Of the final short chapter, on “Gender-in -sig- ; 
nification" , it is hard to say as much . The ques- 
tion of the feminine in Mallarm6’s work floats 
tantalizingly - perhaps a promise of “un livre 
fatur”? 
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Edward Wenki the first science 
advisor to Congress and a 
science advisor to three Presi- 
dents; argues that informed 
citizens should make the tech- 
nological choices that-will 
shape their futures. • 


For responsible decision makers 
Tradeoffs is a treasury of profound 
visions about the conflicting world we 


live in." —Jacques-Yves Cousteau 

‘Wenk ... is well qualified to write on A 
paramount issue in today’s world — the 
overwhelming effects of science and 
technology. His new book, Tradeoffs, 
covers in a masterful way. their histori- 
cal background, 'present status, arid 
future potential, (and) includes pener 
crating discussions t>f the choices we 
must make." — Glenn T Seaborgi 
former chairman of the Atomic- .Energy 
Commission and fiobel Prize Winner ; 


Highly readable and very insightful 
. . His holistic view is refreshing and 


timely." -^Ernest F. Hollings. ll.S 
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The great oppositionist 


S unil Khilnani 

RAGHAVAN IYER (Editor) 

The Moral and Political Wrltlngsof Mahatma 
Gandhi 

Volume Two: Truth and Non-Violence 
678pp. Oxford : Clare ndon Press. £50. . 

0198247559 
B.R.NANDA 
Gandhi and his Critics 

178pp. Delhi: Oxford University Press. £9.95. 
0195617223 

Mahatma Gandhi is the great ornament on the 
scarred face of modern Indian politics. He rep- 
resents everything that they are not. He be- 
lieved that independent India might be a non- 
violent, moral and tolerant community, yet 
four decades after partition and independence 
the Indian polity is marked by violence, cor- 
ruption and chauvinism. Gandhi hoped to 
moralize politics, but political government in 
India today can scarcely claim moral authority 
- what legitimacy it possesses derives from a 
sentimental attachment to the past combined 
with u nervous anxiety about the future. Does 
Gandhi hold a more than ceremonial value for 
India today? 

National politics there since independence 
have been constituted and dominated by two 

• crucial elements: the languages of liberalism 
(inherited from the colonial past) and socialism 
(inspired by the Soviet model ) . Gandhi refused 
both of these languages, which he associated 
with the westernized, iniddle-class intel- 
ligentsia and the Bruhmanic Elites, and instead 
adopted a mode of thought and action which he 
hoped would overturn both these hegemonies. 
Ashis Nandy, in his remarkable studies on the 
psychology of colonialism, has shown how 

• many of the leaders of nationalist and social 
reform movements in modern Lidia were 
deeply embarrassed by what they considered 
backward, incoherent and unmanly compon- 


* ■««!,. ra m u\— Simply 

borrowed political models from elsewhere. 


Gandhi suffered no such embarrassment: on 
the contrary, he saw the strength and virtue of 
Indian culture as founded precisely on its weak 
and feminine qualities. His great innovation 
was to abandon the notion of an intellectual 
vanguard which would lead India to freedom, 
and to appeal directly to the non-Brahmanic, 
illiterate and peasant cultures. Within a tradi- 
tion which viewed it as the domain of high 
culture, Gandhi demystified politics and made 
it public, thus providing an arena in which 
nationalist and social reform movements could 
for the first time fuse together. 

The peculiar character of his moral and poli- 
tical thought is incomprehensible unless we 
recognize just what an aberration he was in the 
context of Indian politics. The central histori- 
cal texts of Indian statecraft, the Mahabharaia 
and the Arihashasira, hardly propose a self- 
sacrificing or spiritual view of politics; indeed, 
the Arthashastra encourages a decidedly 
Machiavellian mode of conduct. "Politics are 
not for sadhits [holy men]’’, Tilak advised Gan- 
dhi in 1918, but Gandhi insisted on seeing them 
as an extension of personal morality. Morality 
in turn was secured by disciplining the indi- 
vidual will, primarily through vows of self- 
'denial. Hence the importance he attached to 
the political Fast: it instanced most clearly how 
mastery of individual appetite could translate 
into political action. Against the tradition, and 
against politicians like Tilak, Gandhi was 
shrewd enough to realize that a strict personal 
morality actually made credible rather than 
hindered political negotiation and comprom- 
ise. In this sense, he was perhaps more a tacti- 
cian than a political thinker, a master of oppo- 
sitional politics; it is difficult, after all, to im- 
agine a Gandhian politics of government. Even 

in the final decade of his life, he still acknow- 
ledged that “I ennnot say in advance what the 
government based wholly on non-violence will 
be like". 

Despite a deceptively pellucid style. Gandhi 
is an extremely complex thinker to assess. His 
Collected Works, published by the Govern- 

. . lliere exists no "accessible and coherent record 
of his essential writing*". Iyer has undertaken 
the daunting task of combing through these 


Magnanimous 

magnate 


ninety volumes, to produce a three-vo ume JlldciilCX 1C 

edition of the "essential writings”. The volume O 

under review collects together speeches, arti- , ,, 

cles and correspondence, and is intended to T. Raychaudhlin 
present the core of Gandhi's moral thought , his * 

“creed" of Ahimsa (non-violence) and Satya ALAN ROSS 

(truth). It is a pity that Iyer has relied on the TheEmlssary: G. D. Birla, 

official translations and versions of the Co/- Independence 

lecied Works (almost half of the material in this 240pp. Collins Hnrvill. £ 14. 

collection first appeared in Gujarati or Hindi), 000 272067 1 

The emissary of the 

reasoning which are there obscured. Neverthe- nnd commercial m.ifc,na < 
'es S , Iyer's e f d^s bcuad ro become a" iedU- 

Te chief fault of the volume is Iyer's intro- National Congress durith 
duction. which lacks any sense of the historical , ™ I "“. ll ° n ' *'£ ,hc 

and intellectual context of Gandhi's thought, who 
preferring instead to indulge in portentous on very friendly te ms i 

mysticism. Gandhi was an eclectic and idiosyn- Viceroys , and Secret a rics c 

cratic thinker, sensitive to his audience and to the good fortune pro* 
the power of rhetorical persuasion. There is a annals i of Anglo-lndtan 

mischievous quality to his thought, and he with Winston Churchill tl 

often chose to present himself as a Fool, a constitutional progress in 

jester who used mockery and pointed wit for eventually lead to mdep 

subversive ends. Iyer’s reverential attitude then the leader of the di 

occludes the subtler side of Gandhi’s thought, tionally Peasant, express 

and produces such unhelpful observations as the naked fakir, wore 

that “Tlie political strength which ahimsa can which he did not change u 

summon is greater and profounder than the suggested that Indians m 

impact of violence precisely because ahimsa is The King together witr 

consubstantial with the immortal soul." anthem. The object of thi 

Gandhi invited and enjoyed discussion of his as of other similar efforts 
thoughts and actions, and since his death he the leading personalities 

has been the subject of divergent and often was to establish personal 

critical interpretations.- A systematic study of opinion, was the ultimat 
these would be very welcome. B. R. Nanda's ills which encumbered Ii 

book promises to provide one, but unfortu- He never lost this touch 

nately what results is more like hagiography. efforts to interpret Bapu I 
Nanda is a historian and a biographer of versa appear to have bee 
Gandhi, and the pieces collected together in His exercise in what A1 
this slim volume are knowledgeable and com- call “alternative" history 
petently written. However, they have an occa- part on the published v 

sional air about them and rely too often on Gandhi correspondence, 

suggestion rather than sustained argument. documents and a number 

One of the book's intentions is to demonstrate graphs, does not add a gi 


Jlgiferj 

determined' attention to the realities and 
possibilities of modem Indian politics just 
might. 
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MARTIN GREEN 

The Origins of Nonviolence: Tolstoy and 
Gandhi in their historical settings 
£27*50 Pennsylvanla State University Press. 
0271004398 ' 

Most people believe that we must at times 
choose between goi ng to war and submitting to 
injustice. One of the few ways of avoiding this 
painful choice has been offered by (he theory 
of non-violence, which asserts, at least in its 
earliest and boldest form, that aggression and 
oppression can be prevented or neutralized 
^ without resort to violence. It claims, in other 
words, that peace with honour can always be 
^ssured and that pacifism Is not only morally 
right but also| politically effective. 

s ;, : It is not; surprising, therefore, thai, when 
QTSlfOrmulatedby Mohandas K. Gandhi, who 
-built op a foundation provided by the later 
writings of Lev Tolstoy,; this theory rabidly 
gained an enthusiastic ■ following. But Hitler 
was won (0 demonstrate that it rested oh an 
assumption of human rcasonnblcriess whfeii 
could riot be taken for ferhnted; find the thebry 
lost support during the Second World War. 

, . Those who havc proclnlmcd the mefilsof nan- 
’ violence since 1945 hive generally espoused 
the theory in a much woicrctf-down form. They 
haw tended to imply only that it can work in 
domestic politics - for example, to help win 
civil rights for black Americans. And, on the 
few occasions when they have claimed it to be 
efficacious in international relations, too, they 
hnve lowered their expectations dramatically 
compared, with the early 1930s. .Sometimes 
they have given the impression that fora group 
Jfo pfo simpty to practise non-violence 


thereby fail to deter, drive out or win over the 
invader - hence the assertion by a leading 
theorist of non-violence that the Danes re- 
sisted Hitler “effectively" and "successfully”. 
At other times their claim that non-violence 
f>orks” is no more than the claim thqt modem 
' war is the greatest evil. Whatever the merits of 
this argument in the nuclear era, it does not 
claim that non-violence can avert injustice: it 
asserts instead that no poiioy can "work” in the 
sense of ensuring both justice and peace and 
(hat it |$ therefore rational to prefer the latter 
to the former On the grounds that it is the lessCr 

' CVI L? 5 n ? taWo t0 ° that rad i«Hs in search of a 
practical alternative to. orthodox defence poi- 

■ ! o n on-violence. and more to arming a popii- 

■ rauhwS ■- - * ?? I 

• Mprtln i Green seems to accept that non- 

; violence is a theory. winch has fallen ibtp disre- 
?i U deserves reconsideration. He argues 
bat , since we altnow stand at a crossroads" 
and almost “on the edge of a! precipice'*; we 

• at l^Is last chance to pay 

tribute to the two men who could have saved 
. us"l Tolstoy oriel Gandhi , the ipventors of “the 
modern veitfon of nonviolence". Yet Green 
. does not subscribe to the. great-men view of 
history: inddedi according to his bjurb,'\iihich 
)he argument sojriewhBt. clearer than 

'*■ Ijid book does, It vyus "worfchMitoricfll forced 
; acting on (he periphery of the modern world - 
. m Russian the nineteenth century atid lndia in 
the twentieth oentury wl>ich deve^ripdd tiie 
; to of nonviolence in Toliiioy and thdri in 


ALAN ROSS 

TheEmlssary: G. D. Birla, Gandhi and 
Independence 

240pp. Collins Hnrvill. £ 14. 

000272067 I 

The emissary of the title is the Indian industrial 
and commercial magnate, Ghanashyamdas 
Birla, a personal friend of Mahatma Gandhi 
and a major source of funds for the Indian 
National Congress during its years of con- 
frontation with the Raj. This unusuHl person* 
who died at the age of eighty-nine in 1983, was 
on very friendly terms with successive British 
Viceroys and Secretaries of State. He also had 
the good fortune, probably unique in the 
annals of Anglo-Indian relations, to discuss 
with Winston Churchill the prospects for the 
constitutional progress in India which would 
eventually lead to independence. Churchill, 
then the leader of the die-hards, was excep- 
tionally pleasant, expressed his wish to meet 
the naked fakir, "wore a workman’s apron 
which he did not change at lunch" and politely 
suggested that Indians might play “God Save 
The King” together with their own national 
anthem. The object of this particular exercise, 
as of other similar efforts Birla made to meet 
the leading personalities in British public life, 
was to establish personal contact which, in his 
opinion, was the ultimate panacea for all the 
ills which encumbered Indo-British relations. 
He never lost this touching faith, though his 
efforts to interpret Bapu to the British and vice 
versa appear to have been terribly frustrating. 

His exercise in what Alan Ross has chosen to 
call “alternative" history, based for the most 
part on the published volumes of the Birla- 
Gandhi correspondence, the transfer-of-power 
documents and a number of well-known mono- 
graphs, does not add a great deal to our know- 
ledge of the history pf the period by way d 
iiamumiu^L Vii analysis. But it docs add a new 
dimension to otir Insight into the personality of 
Gandhi and the men and events of his time 
precisely because Mr Ross has none of the 
hang-ups of the professional historian dealing 
with the period. He is not identifiably pro or 
anti-colonial and does not subscribe to any 
particular interpretation of nationalism. Hh 
treatment of Gandhi never glosses over the 
idiosyncrasies, ambiguities and even duplici- 
ties of that leader's political style. At the same 
time Ross almost appears to agree with Gan- 
dhi's rejoinder to Samuel Hoare's expression 
of pride in England’s work in India: "You may 
be proud, although there is no renson to be 


non-violence: He stresses that both were £f ,tment of Gandhi never glosses over tlw 

“citizens of great empires, but believers in £31?? !“■■ a T bi 8 ui,ies and even dupllci- 

, radical religion"; that both were initially fas- ™ p h ?® dcr s po,ltical style ' 
ciliated by their society’s metropolitan culture K -- B ! m0Sl n PP ears to agree with Gan- 

. and, ln : so. far as - they were then reformers’ t ^joinder to Snmuel Hoare’s expression 
accepted the : deed for modernization on a l pnde ‘ n En 8 land ’ s work in India: "You may 
Western model; and that both came eventually ° 8 pr .° fllthou S h ^lere is no renson to be 

to reject their society’s caste system but also to P u nnythin B, but you should also be 

have a greater respect than formerly for its ashH 7 l ® d , of tho atrocities and injustice your 
particular “cultural-spiritual tradition" Green . 55 ? has im P° setl on tho Indinn people." Gan- 
also compares each man not only to his orofes- : u ask:ed Hoare to ponder why he, a "whole- 
sional equals, rivals and disciples, but also to hearted and ardent" admirer of the Raj, tad 

the leading revolutionary of his time -Marx for turned a galnat it. Ross displays an intuitive 
Tplstoy and Lenin for Gandhi -on the grounds Remanding of the frustration and anger 

that they provide'a “contrastive context" in „ lch P art| y explain the transformation - 

whirk tka f . : , Oflnrfhl’c num n. II .L.x _ C 


... r . r vwuuaauvc comexr-- in 

; ^h the distinctive features of non-violent 
revolutionism stand out more clearly. 

Hqw. sympathetic the reader ultimately is 
r> ma . y depend pn'bU or her disciplinary 

^aKsaaass; 


r 1111^ URIMIVllim"— 

Gandhi’s own as . well as that of politicized 
Indians. . 

■ In reply fo a journalist, Gandhi stated that 
the Congress “unfortunately” depended on 
financial support from industrialists. The con- 
i section, in the opinion of some, was a source of 
unwholesome influence. Ross, argues, qujte 
; convincingly, that there was no “deal" between 
Gandhi and Birla. The latter's conversion to 

nationalism,' which on one occasion necesri- 


■ 7” 7 . '~ynaiwsB, apa st. Fetersbuia was n C i T , , * wmcn °n one occasion new®., 

city of consciousness". TTiose of a Sociatscien- ta e ? underground for some months, 

^rttorical ;|»nt >iU J be disappointed at ' predate£ ^ bis first encounter with Gandhi; HU 

Mtri-' ea j?™. 68 . 8 fo* a 8 ©ttlctnent with the British hev- 
' aS? 8 • < sociology of non-violence * : ‘ ^ din ^ nistl ^d his commitment to the natiou* 1 - 

Ihint ^ 0r toldcateTolstov’s ' wtlpnafim; unmistakably, was 

. think! jig in - the - widir cohtexr ^6 ideoloev of his class. Cartalist 8 * he 


sjanohi . ca) ■ -'-v ; yrJ- . 

Green thus organizes bis book so'njid fowls 
in ea^fchipfeiiiipqri a “convergence^beiweeu 
the situarions:jn 3 W^hi.TblstQy (IS^-lMOV 
and Gandbj; sucdeStfvcly "feynd i 

themselves, albclLA ^remove- 6t 
* aijlrf • which ' b f 7 
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Exaggerated reports 


Barry Coward 


J.C. DAVIS 

Fear, Myth and History: The Ranters and the 
historians 

208pp. Cambridge University Press. £22.50. 
052126243 7 


“There was no Ranter movement, no Rnnter 
sect, no Ranter theology”, asserts J. C. Davis, 
brushing dramatically aside the work of the 
historians, such as Barry Reay and J. F. 
McGregor, who have built on the conclusions 
of A. L. Morton’s The World of the Ranters: 
Religious radicalism in the English Revolution 
(1970) to show to everyone’s satisfaction (until 
now) that the Ranters not only existed but 
were an important part of a radical religious 
wave in the early 1650s that sought to over- 
throw established values and “respectable” be- 
liefs. Professor Davis disagrees with these 
historians, but his prime targets are the pam- 
phleteers and gutter journalists of the 1650s 
whose accounts are one of the main sources of 
evidence for Ranter activities, and Christopher 
Hill, whose The World Turned Upside Down: 
Radical ideas during the English Revolution 
(1975) has been mainly responsible for the 
widespread acceptance of the importance of 
the Ranters. According to Davis, seventeenth- 
century writers and twentieth-century histo- 
rians have created, for different reasons, a 
myth - the Ranter movement - that had no 
basis in reality. 

How valid are the arguments he develops to 
substantiate this radical claim? He is certainly 
right to point out that some of the sources used 
to re-create the world of the Ranters tell us 
more about contemporary perceptions than 
about what actually happened in the 1650s. In 
the best parts of the book (Chapters Four and 


Claire Cross 

D1ARMAID MacCULLOCH 

Suffolk and the Tudors: Politics and religion in 

an English county 1500-1600 

454pp; Oxford: Clarendon Press. £35. 

0198229143 

Partly through demographic accident, partly 
through the withdrawal, of royal favour, 
Suffolk in the course of the sixteenth century 
lost its great magnates, the Earl of Oxford, the 
Duke of Suffolk and the Duke of Norfolk, to • 
emerge well before the death of Elizabeth as a 
county dominated by substantial country gent- 
lemen. In this minutely documented yet con- 
stantly absorbing study Dlarmaid MacCulloch 
both describes and analyses this transforma- 
tion. 

In some respects the change in the nature of 
the county's government is tho easiest to ex- 
plain. The leading gentlemen automatically 
filled the power vacuum left by the disappenr- 


Five) Davis examines accounts of the Ranters 
by sensational journalists in the 1650s (extracts 
are printed in a lengthy appendix) and argues 
convincingly that much of what they say is a 
reflection of contemporary fears and anxieties. 
In the wake of the execution of the King, the 
abolition of the House of Lords and the estab- 
lishment of a republic in 1649, many people 
believed that the traditional social order was 
also on the point of disintegration. In this vola- 
tile climate rumours fuelled by fear took on 
lives of their own. What is more, there were 
people willing to exploit these fears for their 
own advantage, like the leaders of religious 
sects who used the image of a group of sub- 
versive religious extremists to frighten their 
followers into conformity. 

Davis shows clearly that contemporaries ex- 
aggerated the Ranter phenomenon; he is also 
on strong ground when he argues that it is 


necessary to read the writings of the Ranters 
objectively and with a proper regard for the 
historical context in which they were written. 
Thus, in discussing “the Ranter core" - the 
works of Jacob Bauthumley, Abiezer Coppe 
and Lawrence Garkson, and the anonymous A 
Justification of the Mad Crew - he brings out 
the differences between them. What is espe- 
cially interesting is that the most famous piece 
of evidence, Clarkson's autobiography. The 
Lost Sheep Found , was written at a time (the 
later 1650s) when Clarkson was a contender for 
the leadership of the Muggletonians and so had 
strong reasons to want to blacken the reputa- 
tions of those religious groups with which he 
had associated nearly ten years previously. 

It is possible, therefore, to go a certain way 
along the revisionist road with Davis. The Ran- 
ters were not as influential or popular as some 
have made them out to be. That much fits with 
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A detail from a late seveteenth-century political broadsheet, in which the Whigs are portrayed as heirs to the 
rebellious Puritans of the 1640s and50s; it is taken from Smart England, edited by Blair Worden ( 272 np 
Phaidon. £25. 0 7148 2391 0). 


ance of the De Veres, Brandons and nuwardi, 
to rule Suffolk in the name of the Crown. The 
book, however, contains much more than a 
detailed examination of the administration of 
the county gentry. Local gentlemen chose to 
build their houses in sheltered inland valleys, 
with the result that even by 1600 nearly two- 
thirds of the Suffolk parishes did not possess a 
resident gentry family: consequently, m the 
towns clothiers, merchants and tradesmen, m 
the countryside yeomen and husbandmen, and 
to an extent labourers in both environments, 
stood a chance of having their aims fulfilled. 
Two Enst Anglian revolts actually reversed 
governmental policy and, in one case, over- 
threw the government itself. In response to the 
riots of Lavenham clothworkers, abetted by 
yeomen from the surrounding distnct, Wolsey 
dropped the Amicable Grant of 1525. North- 
umberland in 1549 succeeded in crushing he 
Bury and Ipswich camps formed during Kelt s 
rebellion, 'but the resentment this caused 
played no small part in rallying the commons as 
well as the gentry to Princess Mary four years 
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rising in Suffolk three months before the 1569 
Rebellion of the Earls, litigation superseded 
direct action, but some popular pressure was 
still being exerted during parliamentary elec- 
tions at the century’s close. 

Perhaps more decisive than either the move 
from noble to gentry leadership or the sublima- 
tion of popular revolts was the change in the 
religious character of Suffolk. From being a 
county in which the inhabitants delighted in the 
physical representation of the old religion, re- 
building and ornamenting their magnificent 
parish churches until within months of the 
Henrician Reformation, parts of Suffolk with- 
in a generation became a haven for advanced 
Protestantism. By the end of the century the 
whole county had fallen under the control of 
Puritan magistrates, and, at le&st in certain 
districts, that Protestantism seems to have 
attracted the governed as well as the gov- 
ernors. Several factors may account for this. 
During the 1520s and early 1530s the county 
produced no Catholic churchman capable of 


the growing evidence of popular conservatism 
and Anglicanism in the mid-seventeenth cen- 
tury. Nor were they a group of people who 
agreed with each other in every particular. In- 
deed, few have argued that this was the case. 
As Hill himself wrote, “there was no recog- 
nised leader or theoretician of the Ranters, and 
it is extremely doubtful whether there was ever 
a Ranter organisation”. But were the Ranters 
merely an invention of contemporaries and 
historians? When Bauthumley, Coppe and 
Clarkson argued that sin did not exist, or at 
least had no moral force, were they simply 
arguing for “a reformation of behaviour” by 
every individual, ie “doctrinal'' antinomian- 
ism, and not “the liberation of practical anti- 
nomianism"? That these writers advocated in- 
dividual spiritual revival is not in doubt. But 
much of what they wrote suggests that they felt 
that this could not be achieved without bring- 
ing about a basic change in society. It is difficult 
to accept Davis’s conclusion that when Clark- 
son wrote the following he was advocating “a 
reformation of behaviour only": • 

Who are the oppressors but the Nobilily and Gentry; 
and who are the oppressed, if not the Yeoman, the 
Farmer, the Tradesman and the Labourer? Then 
consider, have you not chosen oppressors to redeem 
you from oppression? .... your slavery is their 
liberty, your poverty is their prosperity; yea, in brief, 
your honouring of them, dishonoured! the com- 
munality .... unlord those that are lorded by your 

“The Ranters” is a label that can be used to 
describe, not a clearly defined sect in the way 
that some contemporaries used it, but a small 
number of people whose antinomian beliefs 
were the -antithesis of conventional moral 
ideas, which led them to attack many of the 
assumptions on which English society in the 
seventeenth century was based. J.C. Davis lias 
written a lively and exciting book, but in his 
determination to attack Christopher Hill he 
has carried revisionism too far. 


subsequent manyrablVi. uiMcdUVipswicir mw - ■ 

chants fostered contacts with Continental Pro- 
testantism, Cranmer encouraged the creation 
of a Protestant enclave at Hadleigh, while to- 
wards the end of the reign, in the persons of the 
Doke and Duchess of Suffolk, Lord Went- 
worth and Sir William Waldegrave, the county 
received the attention of several important 
Protestant patrons. This early planting of Pro*- J 
testantism produced in certain areas a con- 
siderable lay resistance to Mary’s Catholic 
restoration and q positive welcome to the re- 
institution of Protestantism by Elizabeth. 

Although his monograph covers a longer . 
period Dr MacCulloch has followed the pat- 
tern of A. Hassell Smith’s County and Court: 
Government and politics in Norfolk 1558-1603,: 
this means that his appendices, which include 
charts of the administrative careers of Suffolk 
justices, can be directly related to the tables In 
the former book. East Anglia has been excep- 
tionally fortunate in the achievements of its 
recent early modern historians. 


Mark Goldie 
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GEOFFREY HOLMES! , - 

Politics, Religion andSodety in England, 1679- 

1742. /. . .V, 

367pp r Hambjedori. £24. ' , ■ ' 

0907628753 ’ , ' 


i aa roiiiiWi w«..-“Trv ' — 

1679-1742, * collection of twelve 


11 .Oil articles are naively researeoeu, uccp- 
:«5nsidered i anc} finely foned, and in recent 

kew'Ll ill- ^.,nk fo ennlfll 


?e pi tliiBiyolume -focuses .on politics, and 
|it Two o!ri; Sdcial structure apd, r religious 
&logy..;, .? V j'. f ’ ,• ■- i ■ • 
Holmes h^s qalled the ; years between, 1:679 : 
i|#7il2 -^ire. first age of party*’, they satf hn 


unprecedented seventeen general elections a ■ 

volatile electorate and inm ;“"fo K,0 ” a I fi p s ' 
sures. His inaugural lecture (197i 6) roni udered 
the “electorate and the natiotud will , wtatehK 
Historical Association pamphlet (1973) ex- 
plored the role of religion. These j dfr, 
stabilizing" elements in political life. In I be 
Achievement of Stability" (1981)Jie turned *o 
the economic and *ocipl trends whlch provided 
-an underlying stability... . . which helped to 

confine the fury of party conflict”. , ■>-. 

Politics and social history converge in para- 
doxical ways in his examination of Gregory 
■ King’s famous table of social structure drawn 
up ta 1696. Holmes showed how shaky King s 
evideneb was and how his judgment Was influ : 
enced by his tory thinking; his findings badly 
disrupted a cherished shibboleth. The remain: 
ing essays deal with more particular issues and 
personalities, especially during 5fr . Robert 
Harley’s ascendancy, this fine collection wi|. 
be iadis^nsablei .iOf ' ithe:, teaching; %and 
understanding pf August England. 
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Hans Kung gives a Christian re- 
sponse to three of the major world 
religions — Islam, Hinduism and 
Buddtiism. . . 

'Magnum opiis t* it constitutes a 
rich education in a field which must 
concern every seriously thinking 
Christian/ 

Church Times 

‘Probably Hans Kung's finest work / 
Guardian £20.00 
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What is an ix? 

Kenneth Dover 

MALCOLM DAVIES and JEYARANEY 
K ATHIR ITIIAM BY 
Greek Insects 
227pp. Duckworth. £24. 

07 156 2086 X 

When I rend the first draft of the late Maurice 
Platnauer’s commentary on Aristophanes' 
Peace. I saw that he made heavy weather of a 

line about a dung-beetle, and I reminded him 

that a beetle’s jaws move in a horizontal, not a 
vertical, plane. He said, "How on earth do you 
* know?*' I could only reply, “By noticing bee- 
tles’’ ( and I was tempted to add, “on earth”). 
Most Ancient Greek children will have had 
more and better opportunities than I to notice 
the appearance, movement and obtrusive be- 
haviour of large, beautiful, noisy or injurious 
insects, and to clinse and catch those which it is 
practicable and snfe to catch. Opinions on in- 
sect behaviour which is unobtrusive - that is to 
say, practically all of it - are quite a different 
matter. To huve a chance of being right, they 
demand scientific curiosity, with enough pati- 
ence and ingenuity to devise simple experi- 
ments. Not many people, in ancient Greece or 
anywhere else, arc well endowed with scien- 
tific curiosity, though the parody of Socrntic 
studies in Aristophanes' Clouds 143-68 shows 
that some intellectuals somewhere were by 
that time asking worthwhile questions about 
insects. Few people respected the study of 
humble creatures whose normal fate is to be 
squashed underfoot and whose life-style (with 
the honourable exception of bees and ants) is, 
by the standards of the polls, rather sordid. 
When being right matters less than exciting 
-wonder or satisfying people's sense of fitness, 
folklore moves in, nourished by myth, false 
analogy and untenable preconception. 

Creek Insects, by Malcolm Davies and 
Unthirithamhv. the admirable pro- 
densely packed but lucid and elegant encvc- 


attributes of another (for instance, bombu- 
kion). All in ail. the authors arc doing well if 
they can say something as positive as “some 
sort of tTee-wasp". Occasionally I could wish 
them a little bolder, on the wood-beetle 
karafmjbos, for example (the word also means 
“crayfish"); and I wonder if sp(h)ondu!e may 
not be Ocyptts olens , which ioooks like a spinal 
column (sphondulos = “vertebra") and re- 
sponds to a threat by emitting a frightful sme . 
Some creatures may not be insects at all; 
Aleman's ix was long thought to be an insect 
injurious to vine-buds, but now it seems that an 
ancient commentator on Aleman thought it 
was a bird. Historical changes of meaning com- 
plicate the issue; Italian bruco . “caterpillar Js 
derived from Greek br(o)uk(lt)os, Latin 
bntc(h)us, interpreted by ancient lexico- 
graphers as a kind of grasshopper or locust, a 
good example of classification by function and 
not form. Even English terminology has its 
uncertainties. Under the rubric “Gnat/Mos- 
quito" the authors say, "Both English words 
were used of what we call mosquitos until c. 
1900'*. I fenr they still are; do not most of us say 
“mosquito” in contexts which have to do with 
its biting and "gnat” in other contexts? We do 
not sleep under gnat-nets, nor do Pharisees 
strain at n mosquito. 

The book makes good use of the etymologi- 
cal studies of Gil Fernandez on Greek names 
for insects, and it is rich in its documentation of 
the role of insects in cult, myth, folklore, 
fables, proverbs, general unscientific beliefs 
and (consequent on all the preceding) literary 
images and similes. It is also well illustrated 
with Greek artists' portrayals of insects, for the 
most part vivid on gems and scaraboids but 
sketchy and implausible in vase-painting. 

In some cases it would have been helpful if 
the authors had indicated more clearly whether 
or not an ancient statement, particularly an 
Aristotelian statement, is true; for example, is 
there a beetle toxic to grazing cattle7 No book 
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, . . , nineteenth-century Indian drawing of Nepal K,dij phauaM. reproduced from 

Library. £25. 07123 0071 6). 

The ancient aviary 


Lireek insects, oy lyumumi “ . . 

w othirithflinhv. the admirable pro- ubout Greek insects can avoid forming some 

densely packed but lucid and elegant eijcyc- . statements, some of the former implvint d&i : 

’■ observation- and some of the fatter 

al orders and witbin each Order tty Greek ■ almost a contempt for observation (how could 
names for insects, Students of G reek literature Aristotle or anyone say that butterflies do not 

' lum mate ,a y e 88 8 when they mate under our 

to the bMk first for identifications; we want to veryeyes7).Theauthors,insyinpatliy with the 

• **"5 ? 3 eXperi ' ar 8 un ient of Simon Byl’s Serches sur les 

ence of the real world determined what went grands traitis biologiques d’Aristote are in- 

• ; *2^ h } % "“ nd when he s P° kB of “ or an dined to view Aristotle as “a talented eneveto- 

Ad*/is. As a rule, our quest for identification will pedist" who ■ “relies more than is usually 

- but is not the authors* allowed on earlier written sources” This 

JSJJ’ rifihrty pdmt out that many stari- would certainly account for the extremely un- 

i!rh“f respcc !f d |. ,de J tlfications systematic distribution of genuine' observa- 

perfectly arbitrary and based on no ancient tions and confident but Avrohc 'dedurttiim 
evidence. „ ,r : and wh en ,he ancient cl- 

' 1a seenteunpressivety precise.itmay be . Fabfe, for example, lovcd.-them 

oundthal distinctive attributes of one species founded entomology by making them th£ 
have been combined with equally. distinctive subject of tfitemente of * ® . 

The most successful animals 

MiajMgs ~tt ~ 

- Christopher O'TOOLE (Editor) ; of the group stem frbm thi& baslc 

• ' y The Encyclopaedia of Insects . cHaraclenstic , One such sat Of special adapta-. 

. 152pp. Allen end Unwin £ 1 5. i: ' . . co i l . bur Patfonis.afjdvtfiis encyclo- 

• 0045000387. - : = •!; . cqn. illustrate Wellinitti generous 

' . . : : — ; • ' iV ' 1 selection or excellent colour photographs 
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fold| mass, put tl» dramuiie illustrations of Uife Vfcre J 

of bisects are no) pi ways Iratles^fri&ienlnnly cokiire’d 
'fcwte*. Her* for instanip, tye loam (ih the Sty* ihev^S 

umaeasttatat ggggagp 

K' r ” tropical Sput));. America the ties of (he family LycidaeVIt IssLped likaa 

- ^"isWeld.cdoofedtobldcfciandbr^MlMgi-' 

. ,h ? ° f P P«t together i tudinal Strides and With a briaht yellow Ifofe to ; 
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a grey stone bas-relief, or be seen in motion, 

“ a group of geese rushing in a row, heads and 

John A. t • Irreppin long necks parallel; ducks moving in the water 

PATRICK F. HOULIHAN with STEVEN H. 

Srts Of Ancient Egypt petoal 

224pp. Warminster: A ns and Phillips. £^. ^ PJJ ty sketches whic h tell us litllei 

0856682837 Qthers arg e i a borately coloured painliugs mlh 

sufficient character and depth to allow sub- 

This volume, the first to appear in a projected o^l dcxpecuo find a lot of hawks, for 

series that will cover the fauna and flora of ^ frequent in Egyptian myth and usdi- 

Egypt from ancient times to the present, iden- * V Bu| Jrfou*! y, and in spite, of the great 
tifics through paintings, sculptures, bas-reliefs, ' r Qf ropres entations. they' arc hard to 

lAiutt ’us jjui iriiyfetf tty-figypfifflUi i?ofirt7iL r carff- lueuiny ansoiutvly . Houlihan claims only flW 

eat dynastic periods of the third millennium ac he can identify ei thcr a lesser kestrel or kestrel. 


up to the era of Greco-Roman influence. The 
book is thfc first of its kind in historical ornitho- 
logy for, although we have identified, using 
literary accounts, the birds of such lands as 
ancient Greece, Armenia, India and early En- 
gland, no one has attempted before to recon- 
struct the ancient aviary of a country through 
its art; 1 Patrick F. Houlihan has noted species 
ranging from the ostrich to the sparrow, many 
swans, geese and ducks, the lapwing, roller and 
redstart, owls and vultures. 

The book is heavijy illustrated and gives n 


he can identify either a lesser kestrel or kestrel. 
But the so-called Horns Fnlcon, a deity of the 
sky whose two eyes are the sun and the moon, 
evades specific naming, the representations of 
it being loo stylized, loo tainted by the im- 
agination. It has devised its own immortality, 
standing with motionless wings, head cockedin 
a permanent stare. 

The ancestor of the common chicken Is also 
interesting. U is known ns the red jungle fowl 
and wo find the . rooster . sketched 
on a piece of pottery, comb high, tail dis- 
played, and h tickles raised. The pol data 


Mark Ridley . 

~ CHRISTOPHER O'TOOLE (Editor) ■ 

' v The Encyclopaedia of Insects ,. 

152pp. Aden end Unwin. £1 5. 

0045000387- - •' ! i . •£. . ; 

Atnjost a foillipn species of insects have been : 
far acicrjt^^iLndperhapS twicethai niimlfoc i 
e^it description tf thcy nte.npt; driven to e^Cv 
i. Unctfon first. About 5IW0ber ceni of all living 
species,- and over .90 per cent qf terrestrial, 
tmlmpl /spedesy art insects. They .do; not 
abound only [aspeciosity, bu.t also in numbers 
mid mass. Out the dramatic illustrations <rf Uil$ 
-•* ^cyclopaedia of Insects are no'l always 
consistent. Here; for instance, we learn (ih the 
prcfaaj);.tbBi “the;ants and termites - iq the 

Rbclll ' nAAMim, V . ..,'.1 . 
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bifdS «_ are no1 80 for mulaicnlly in Egypt from India, presumably via Mew- 
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flted in India, for finds from Mohcrijo-Dj* 

date from the late fourth millennium and 
. bird still runs wild in the dense tropical for«^ 

Oih*rii m «AhA».u 'i'i . ' . . Of the subcontinent. Houlihan suggests thaliw 

! earilv to h »° f inS?Ct - ate,ess ' was first brought to Egypt as a curiosity.* 
' bird in a cage. But we can be sure that it made a 
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Wrong for the wrong reasons 


Joanna Motion 

JAMES ALDRIDGE 

The True Story of Spit MacPhee 

189pp. Viking Kestrel. £6.95. 

0670812137 

The untrue story of Spit MacPhee is one that 
emerges in a court gathered to settle his future ; . 
one presenting him ns n grubby vagabond 1 
orphan, whose exchanges with his dangerously 
mad grandfather consist of mutual bellowing 
and banging. People who take this line also 
tend to believe that Spit - for his own good, 
naturally -should be tidied up, disciplined and 
sorted out by dispatch to the Boys’ Home in 
Bendigo. There is some basis for their version 
of him. Spit and his watchmaker grandfather, 
who is ill and sometimes deranged by pain, live 
in a house built out of an old boiler on the 
banks of the little Murray river. There Spit 
creates for himself an independence based on 
the river, studying its habits, trapping crayfish 
and selling Murray cod at local back-doors. 

Spit is an Australian relation of Huck Finn, 
in effect, growing up in a rural town in Victoria 


m the 1930s. An eleven-year-old made self- 
sufficient and unchildlike by the accidental 
deaths of his parents and his idiosyncratic up- 
bringing, he is honest and likeable in a quite 
unemotional way. So when, in a fit, his grand- 
father burns their home to bits and is taken to 
hospital to die, several neighbours are sorry to 
see the prospect of the Bendigo Boys’ Home 
approaching. Among them are Sadie Tree 
Spit's unexpected, timid friend of his own age! 
and Sadie's mother Grace, who decides in the 
end that she must give Spit a home herself by 
adopting him - despite opposition from her 
husband, and despite the difference in religion 
between her family and the boy: the Trees are 
Catholics; Spit, so far as he can be said to be 
anything, is a Presbyterian. 

Opposing Grace Tree there is also the for- 
midable Betty Arbuckle, as beautiful as she is 
evangelical. Determined to save Spit for a Pro- 
testant Lord and to get his unregenerate bare 
feet into black boots, she too applies to adopt 
him. The outdoor action ofthe first half of the 
book - the fire, chases across the river in pur- 
suit of a determindedly escaping Spit - gives 
way to an equally intense courtroom contest. 
Battling it out over Spit- an unlikely prize- are 


Pining among the piners 


Elizabeth Barry 

ALLAN BAILLIE 
Riventuui 

142pp. Blackie. £6.95. 

0216918618 

As part of his research for a school project on 
family history, ten-year-old Brian Walker 
travels from his home in Sydney to Tasmania 
and meets Great Uncle Tim, a tiny wizened old 

man, certainly “a bundle of puzzles”, possibly 
aa a p arrot”. Tim k nows about things 

a journey to show him "Walker's Tree" and to 
recount its place in family's legend. 

This brief, present-day prologue sets up a 
historical perspective which is immediately dis- 
pensed with as the reader is plunged into an 
account of events in Zeehan, Silver City in 
1912. Tim takes over the centre of the stage 
and we are told of the death of his father in a 
mining accident and of a wild, illicit ride on a 


record-breaking steam-train “Mount Lyell 
Number Three". Such are Tim’s despair and 
despondency, however, that his Uncle Larry 
decides to take him on a trip up-river with his 
fellow piners (loggers). The trip is ostensibly to 
find a waterfall, but we understand that it will 
helpTimforgethislossandmakeamanof him. 

The main part of the book describes the 
journey, the smashing, grinding battle with the 
river and all its hardships, from the dank pin- 
ers' huts, in which it is up to Tim to light the 
Fire, to Tasmanian tigers. There is enough ex- 
citement and real danger in the journey to help 
Tim grow up but there are additional emotion- 
"Tgf a t tbnsliifi g 'Vbtui t>lu*n mi . " Mi l ! n ii r 
boy in order to hide his own feelings and for his 
good). At the journey’s end there is the discov- 
ery and naming of Walker’s Tree, a glgantlc 
Huon pine, and a bizarre but moving journey 
back to civilization when Larry (who has been 
blinded), carries Tim (who has been lamed) on 
his back to act as his eyes. 

Allan Baillie’s way with this somewhat rich 


Unsheltered lives 


Marion Lomax 

RHODRI JONES 

A Fine Mess You've Got Us Into! 

Illustrated by Tony Kenns 

128pp. Dent. £7.95. 

046006242 5 
SUSAN GREGORY ■ 

KlII-a-Louse Week and other stories 
219pp. Kestrel. Paperback, £4.95. 

0670810053 

In A. Fine Afejs You've Got Us into, Rhodri 
Jones has collected thirteen stories of "comic 
disasters" by favourite authors both old and 
new. Since Macmillan reissued the 1920s Wf/- . 
Horn, titl.es their popularity has contlnued and 
“William at the Garden Party” is a'fltting finale 
for a; compilation which spans seventy years. 
Wbep William is mistaken for a child prodigy 
M|d gWes a piano .rental, there is a lively ex- ■ 
pos6 of cultural snobbery and a | typically bi- 
^wre.plot comes to fruition. jBnjoyment over* 
ndea the foet that most children no longer in- 
habit a world of village garden ffltes'and “the 
sqnfr^s tyife".'- V ■ 

;foil9B7WtUiam has fiercer, fpfoale coun- 
■ t *rpart-. ‘‘Private Marmalade” continues the ; 

sa 8a of Andrew Davies's televised, character, 

. vrtio -h oritragepusly on form ;h6re. Harrods 
-tyron|ously dpHver. “grenades and rifles" ih* 

sfeadpf vieriionade anci trlflp ^ Marmalade 

.^ulfeher pareritsfwholook' “yertrs younger. 
.^ilhoUt^yeybrowS")and apainfoUyoptimls- 
" " ’ ' wdrk'6r, 'Wencjy Woojey t She jpins 
otedtgthe SAS; artd storm* a. 

It.Stat^Embassyt’' 


a sympathetic and tolerant family of the 
“wrong" religion and a ferociously well-mean- 
ing but uncongenial household with the right 
religious “match" in the eyes ofthe 1928 Adop- 
tion of Children Act. As the judge points out, 
the right to a faith, in a place and time where 
these matters are taken seriously, “is a consti- 
tutional and historical one, bound into our 
lives by hundreds of years of opposing con- 
cepts, bitterly fought over". The struggle in the 
courtroom is only concluded after an interven- 
tion worthy of Perry Mason. Spit begins ging- 
erly on a new form of life and. if not boots, then 
at least sandals. 

James Aldridge writes a flowing prose, care- 
ful and informed without being knowing in 
tone, which evokes convincingly both the life 
of the quiet country town and some of its 
noisier inhabitants. Although Spit MacPhee is 
an adventure story set around children it is by 
no means a childish book. It acknowledges 
complexities constantly: that legal justice may 
not mean fairness; that good intentions can 
have corrupting consequences; and that chang- 
ing a way of life brings awkward penalties and 
adjustments for all concerned. It is a compel- 
ling and unsentimental novel. 


material is to get in dose and move it along 
fast. The details of Tim’s steam-propelled ride 
at the start of the book are clear and, presum- 
ably, historically accurate, but the sweep ofthe 
train through the dramatic landscape is never 
slowed; the descriptions of the sights and 
smells of the river are not clogged with too 
much information about button grass or 
bowyangs, not even about Walker’s Tree itself, 
which was pushing out shoots “when people in 
Europe still had stone-tipped spears". When it 
comes to fighting the elements, sheer excite- 
ment carries the day. There is more than just 
skill with high adventure, though; Baillie, who 

not overJo ie masciilini^Tlil 
men. Tn contrast to the pace and sweep of the 
adventure story, the return to “real” life in the 
book’s epilogue is a comparatively tame tying- 
up of loose ends: “They don’t call it Deception 
Gorge any more, just the Great Ravine with 
rapids like the Churn, Coruscades, Thun- 
derush, the Cauldron." 


Nelson's Column to the Sheikhs. A child 
blithely throwing grenades may disturb adults, 
who know this can occur outside fantasy, but 
younger readers will probably relish the 

h This is not a book for sheltered minds: it 
confronts unpleasant realities- the suffering of 
a clrcue lion (Bill Naughton's sensitive itory A 
Good Slxpenn'orth"), a dog which is 
accidentally blown up in Henry Lawson s Aus- 
tralian tale, the plight of « ^ panted I puppy 
(Samuel Selvon’s story in the ™ da * a "- f. 1 : 
aiect) and the vindictiveness of a spoflt child 
(Helen Cresswell’s “Snake in the Grass ). In 
Timothy. Callender’s tale from Barbados a 
boy’s belief in Father Christmas is shattered 

• when he tackles his dla ^ d / and ^ he ^ 
Joan Aiken’s witch-run kindergarten, Saki s 
“The Open Window”, and Jan Mark s explora- 
tion of Chinese Whfcpers provide a mote 
. humorous approach- Jam«Thmbcrand RX 
Naravan are also represented, There are a fow 
S sto lies of which Gene Kemp’s Spom 
Day adventure comes closest to the style and 

. appeal of Susan Gregory’s book. . 

Susan Gregory's Kill-a-Louse Week and 

.■£s«jssrs:sr£ 

teacher coping with questions like, Whatdoes 
& EL mean j Miss!?”. Multiracial i^ues and 

!i< : nipgt 6f:^^'«i a ^P^ 8h !PS 
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between children of different age groups are all 
explored. 

These young people have a community con- 
text. Joanie, the prizewinning poet with her 
heartfelt “Ode to a Spot", attends an accurate- 
ly described Community Centre Poetry Work- 
shop; the dance class entertain at an old 
people’s home amid the mutterings of the old 
folk and the rattle of cups; Dave, the fifth-year 
hero, helps to Integrate a fatherless six-year? 
old - all without sentiment. Various personal 
battles are overcome by characters who are 
soon familiar - Purnima, the fifth-form misfit 
and Abdul of the frightening teeth, who 
triumphs with the help of CB radio. 

Susan Gregory can, in turn, be hilarious, and 
serious; but above all, she is progressive. The 
final song of the school’s pop group, Dominant 
; Jean and the DNAs, is a stirring rallying cry 

. against sexism; ■ 

' aids don't choose to brliig up babies 
, Lads don't choose to flglit In wars 
. JTiey sell its on U when we’re little 
■ Well, we shall make up OUR OWN LAWSI 

; Contemporary Stories , edited by Nick Jones 
! (150pp. Oxford University Press. Paperback 
£2.95. 0 19 831251 2) is a collection of four- 
teen short stories by contemporary authors 
intended for young readers. All have been 
published in the past twenty years and ail are 
by writers who, with the exception of Gabriel 
Garcia Marquez, generally write in English, 
though none of them were born Tn England. 
Anita Desal, Bernard ;MacLaverty, Alice 
Muriro write about childhood and growing up 
. in t their own countries. Farrukh Dhondy 
contributes^ low-key, but frightening account 
Oferi attack on ^Hap^ey couqdl .ostate.by 
v; “Keep Britain Y/hite” supporter -.i. ' 
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The TLS Listings provides full publication de- 
tails of those books received each week by the 
TLS which seem to fall within the main inter- 
ests of our readers. Children’s books, foreign- 
language books and paperback reprints of 
recent works are not. however, included. 
Publishers are asked to ensure that they let us 
have all the necessary information, including 
price and publication date. 

Anthropology 

Bnumud, Jan HareU The Mexican Pet: More "new" 
urban legends and some old favorites 
- Norton, UKdLstr. Wllty. 221pp. £11.95. 0393 02324 9. 
Dumont, Louis Essays an Individualism: Modem 
Ideology in anthropological perspective 
Chicago UP. 2B4pp. £23.50. 022616956 1. 

Gdlner, Ernest The Concept of Kinship and Other 
Essays on Anthropological Method and Explanation 
(lit pub. in UK 1973) 

Oxford: Blackwell. 228pp. £7.50 (paperback). 

0 631152873. I2f2}87. 

Archaeology 

Hunt, II. R. Gloucester Archaeological Reports, vol. 
2: Gloucester: The Roman and later defonces 
Gloucester Archaeological Publications, diltr. fry Oxbow 
Books. 10 Si. Cross Rood. Oxford 0X1 3TU. 150pp., 

Ulus. £17.95 (paperback). 0 948386 01 0. 

Architecture 

„ Achilles, Rolf, Kevin Harrington and Charlotte 
Myhrum, editors Mlcs van der Rohe: Architect as 
educator: Catalogue for the exhibition 
Chicago: Mies vt m der Rohe Centennial Project , Illinois 
Institute of Technology, dlslr. by Chicago UP. 168pp.. 
fflkr. £21.25 (paperback). 0 226 31718 8. 8/86. 

Hetcher, Banister, edited by John Muagrove Sir 
Banister Fletcher's A History of Architecture, 19th 

Buaerworth. 1621pp.. fflvs. £48. 040801587 X. 11/2/87. 
Taftirl, Manfreds, and Francesco Dal Co, translated 
by Robert Erich WolT Modem Architecture/I (History 
- of World Architecture series; 1st pub. in UK I960) 
FitberfMilnn: Electa. 216pp.. Ulus. £12.95 (paperback). 
0571 145760. 9/2/67. 

Talhrl, Manfredo, and Francesco Dai Co, translated 
by Robert Erich Wolf Modem Architecture# (History 
nfWnrM AfrhirK’Mire series: lstoub. in UK 1980) 


mi 

Gascoigne, Bomber How to [denrify p rints: A 
complete guide to manual and mechanical processes 
from woodcut to ink jet . 

Thames and Hudson. 208pp.. l»us. £25. 0 500 23454 A. 

16/2/87. „ ■ 

Knight, Richard Payne, edited by Claudia Stamp! 

KEEK—™*** „ 

Rubio, Lawrence. btiwiudion ^R(^ R^° HuiD 
Frank Stella Paintings 1958 to 1965: A catalogue 
raisonnt (1st pub. in US 1986) _ 

Thames aid Hudson. 279pp., Ulus. 0500 973377. 

Bibliography 

Baer. Florence E. Folklore and Uteramrcin the 
British Isles (Folklore Bibliographies, 2; Reference 

Library of the Humanities, 622) 

New York: Garland. 355pp. S43. 0824086600.2/87. 
Bradbury, NIcota An Annotated CriUcal Bibliography 
of Henry James (Annotated Critical Bibliographies 

ftjfimn.- Harvester. 142pp. £20. 0 7108 1030 X. 15/1/87 
FausboU. Else, editor Fifty^ix AelfricF^menjs: The 
newly-found Copenhagen fragments of Catholic 
Homilies”, with facsimiles, vol. 14 
Dept, of English, University of Copenhagen, fair, by 
Copenhagen: Atheneum Bookshop. 125pp., Ulus. Dkr. 133 
(paperback). 8788648125. 

Biography, Including letters and 
diaries 

Duichev, Alex Very Special Relationship: Field- 
Marshal Sir John Dill and the Anglo-American 
alliance 19+1-44 

Bmsey’s Defence Publishers. 201pp. £19.95/526. 

008 0311970. 18/2/87. 

Davis, John Claiborne The Ordered Web: Essays fa 
resurrection 

Charlotte, NC: Heritage, dlslr. by Chapters, 1615 Eye 
Sneer NW, Washington, D.C. 20006.216pp. 525 
(hardcover), 515 (paperback). 30/9/86. 

Frank, Katherine A Voyager Out: The life of Mary 
Kingsley (Ut pub. In US 1976) 

Hamlsh Hamilton. 333pp. £14.95. 0241 120748. 23/2/8J, 
Kees, Weldon, edited by Robert R Knoll Weldon Kees 
and the Mldcentuiy Generation: Letters, 1935-1955 
Lincoln: Nebraska UP, UK dlstr. AUPG. 253pp. £16.95. 
0803227094. 31/1/87. 

Schneider, Meir Self-Healing: My life and vision 

. . ... n , inn-- /4 (If fan ■urfwi’l 


Ward. Afleen John Keats: The making of a poet. 

(paperback). 0374 520291. 

You*, Christopher P. Robert Thome Coiyndon. 
Proconsular imperialism fa southern and eastern 

»'PP- * 

23/2/87. 

Business 

The Latin America and Caribbean Review: The 
economic and business report, 8th edition 
Saffron Walden: World of Information. 216pp. £25/535. 
Droar, Tony, editor Computer Controlled Interactive 
Video: Multi-media authoring systems (Applied 
Information Technology top** fetia) ... 
Aldershot: Technical Press. lOBpp. £45 (paperback). 

0 291397220. 12/2/87. 

Classics „ , 

Clausen Wendell Viral’s “Aeneld" and the Tradition 
^Hellenistic Poetry (Sather Classical Lectures, vol. 

S CaUfomla UP. 183pp. 525. 0 520 05791 0. 20/1/87. 

Sergent, Bernard, translated by Arthur Goldhammer, 
preface by George* DumfcU Homosexuality in Greek 

Athtone. 344pp. £32.0485 11319 8. 22/1/87. 

Economics 

Goodharl, Charles, David Currie and David T. 
Llewellyn, editors The Operation and Regulation of 
Financial Markets (Studies in Monetary Economics 

MacndUan/The Money Study Group. 270pp. £35. 

0333 43582 6. 26/2/87. 

Mffler, Merton H., and Charles W. Upton 

Macroeconomics: A neoclassical Introduction (1st 
pub. fa US 1974) 

Chicago ‘ VP. 367pp. £12.75 (paperback). 0 226 52623 2. 
Robertson, A. F. The Dynamics of Productive 
Relationships: African share contracts in comparative 

oSSSrVP. 321pp. £25/544.50. 0521 32834 9. 29/1/87. 
Stern, Jonathan P. Soviet Oil and Gas Exports to the 
West: Commercial transaction or security Ihreat7 
(Energy Papers, 21) 

Aldershot: Gower. 123pp. £19.50 (paperback). 

OS66 051249. 19/2/87. 


History, ancient 

Bernal, Martin Black Athena: The Afros sialic rows of 
classical civilization, vol. 1: The Fabrication of 
Ancient Greece 1785-1985 
Free Association Books. 575pp. £30 (hardcover), £15 
(paoerback). 0 946960 55 0 (he). 0 946960 56 9 (pb). 



EUb, J. R. Philip II and Macedonian Imperialism 
(Aspects of Greek and Roman Life scries; 1st pub. 

1976) 

Thames and Hudson. 312pp. £ 7.95 (paperback). 

0 500 27444 4. 26/1/87. 

Ilenlg, Martin, and Anthony King, editors Pagan Oods 
and Shrines of the Roman Emnire (Oxford Committee 
for Archaeology Monograph 8) 

Oxford Committee for Archaeology, dlstr. by Oxbow 
Books, 10 St. Cross Street, Oxford 0X1 3TU. 263pp., 

Him. £25 (paperback). 0 9+7816 08 9. 

Parke, H. W. Festivals of the Athenians (Aspects d 
Greek and Roman Li fa scries; 1st pub. 1977) 

Thames and Hudson. 208pp., Ulus. £6.95 (paperback). 

0500 27441 X. 2 6/1/87. 

History, medieval 

Barker, Juliet R. V. The Tournament in England, 

Woodbrldge: Boy dell. 206pp. £25. 0 851 15 450 6. 

Scott, Tom Freiburg and the Brelsgau: TowMOUstty 
relations In the age of reformation and peasants 1 wu 
Oxford: Clarendon. 265pp. £27.50. 0 19 8219962. lfl/H. 
Southern, R. W. The Making of the Middle Ago (Us 
Cresset Library; 1st pub. 1953) • 

Century Hutchinson. 263pp. £5.95 (paperback): 
009170831 1.5/2/87. 

Weinstein, Stanley Buddhism Under the Tang 
(Studies in Chinese History, Literature and 

^Md^UF^Slpp. £25/544.50. 0521235856. 3S0. 

History, modern 

Andreyev, Catherine Vlasov and the Russian 
Liberation Movement: Soviet reality and ftmigrt 
theories (Soviet and East European i Studhu 
Cambridge UP. 251pp. £25/534.50. 0521 305454. fflB. 
Bailey, Vidor Delinquency and OtizeaUp: 
Reclaiming the young offender, 1914-ms 
Oxford: Clarendon. 352pp. £30. 0 19 8226640. SflpP. 
Broldo, Vera Lenin and the Mensheviks: The 
persecution of socialists under Bolshevism 
Aldershot: Temple Smith/ Aldfphot: Gower. 2J6pp 
no c/i n tAA new* ”> 'W** -• 

Caballero, Manuel Latin America and the Cominieo 
1919-1943 (Latin American Studies, 60) 

Cambridge UP. 213pp. £25/539.50. 0 521 32581 1. m R 
Hoch, Steven L. Serfdom and Social Control In 
Russia: Potrovskoe, a villago in Tambov 
Chicago UP. 220pp. £21.25. 0 226 34583 1. 
Mass-Observation The Pub and the People: A' 

UMrlflfl..- m.- V IL.o.„ lei futh IWi 


niucidiiwfi o... — i 

• vainfatci^, ^ A Marked Man: Some episodes in his Caballero, Manuel Latin America and ihe Cominieo 

• Writer* series; Pandora Press 1919-1943 (Utin American Studies, 60) 

Retted, ltipub.1^0 . . ‘ Cambridge UP. 213pp. £25/539.50. 0 521 32581 1. m 

ST’ ° * 6i5a 131 5 ‘ Hoch . Steven L - Serfdom and Sodal Control in 

■ ■ Russia: Potrovskoe, a villago in Tambov 

^ St °«8fi«*.383pp. £10.95. 0 340 38822 6. Chicago UP. 220pp. £21.25.0 226 34583 1. 

Bm rwiT* .i» r. u t* Mass-Observation The Pub and the People: A' 

pub> 1937 > work lawn study (The Cresset Library; 1st pub. 1WJ 

tjhjgi 2 ° 6PP ' £2 - 9 ^ Cm57 ‘ 9S (ppperback). 0 571 13994 9. Century Hutchinson. 354pp. £5.95 (paperback). 

Hare. CyrU The Wind Blows Death (1st pub. 1949) 770421 9. 3/2/87. 

ftijr. 254pp. t2.95jCan57.95 (paperback).. 0 571 13995 7 . . History Of SClODCe 

5ssr b ^ °-i* i« aus&sr Cnrc and ,h ° “t" ■ 

Owen. 213pp. £10,95. 0 7206 0676 4 . • 1 Oxford: Clarendon. 354pp. £30. 0 19 822793 0. IS/Hf* 

tee,-Vdwns, introduction by I, Pater wUHs . . Humour 

Supernatural Tales; Excursions Into fantasy „... _ . „ . . . w ik 

Owen. 222pp. £10,95. 0 7206 0680 2 ■ Keillor, Garrison Happy Tb Be Here (1st pub. ih 18 1 

'fs iSaxSassu..-. 

• P^dota. 171pp. £4.95. 086358 130 7, 10/2/87 {JP***! 5 ^ ,0 ^ “d write U J „a - 

: j; 

Ss?* 7 ^ CQOBftor TbrtUcr; 1st Capper, Sally Starting a Voluntary Group: The leg* 1 

V,-.. * .. ». djobes (An bsrvrv rs..M n l • 


; mpp.e>s5 . 0340 40193 i. t 
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explore Europe and its people. Next ThuniHav in ni ? , ■ ; . ^ 

: ^^ BooksPage Peter Aekroyd reviews his unsffig :;T : 

reviews Hemingway’s lost novel The Garden of Eden ^ ,■ ■ . 

; :• and criticism 

'' rfnBrlh • , •• . and teularly Sn^ fh 6 Times ■ -• ' U,... • ; 
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il»eatre, Frinces Gibh on the) law, ,! 
PauI Grlfflths on ri^usic, ..'V • / 
Shona Crawford Podia on travel; 5L 
Clifford Longley qn the Church^l r.:-] 
Philip .Hovard ont words. . p 

David Robinson on the cinema o 
^ ona much more to read each' week - 
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glpttng, Rudyard, illustrated by SaTaya Salter The 
Rsdonal Trust Just So Stories (Pavilion Books) 

Etched Joseph, 96pp., Ulus. £7.95. 1 85145 105 6. 26/1/87. 
Kodriowskl, Marius, Illustrated by Maureen Sugrue 
Ihe Machine Minders (Tanks, 1.1) 

WBtlm Hoffer/Tanks, 60 PoweU Street. Vancouver V6A 
IE7. 12pp., Ulus. 

Konkin, Paul J., editor Johnson After 200 Years 
Philadelphia: Pennsylvania UP, UK dlstr. AUPG. 253pp. 
6812280164. 

Knur, Kriihan Utopia and Anti-Utopia in Modern 
Times 

Oxford: Blackwell. 506pp. £24.50. 0 631 14873 6. 29/1/87. 
Uaperis, Timothy J. "Reading the Wind": The 
literature of the Vietnam War: An Interpretative 
critique 

Durham. NO Duke UP, UK dlstr. AUPG. 174pp. £23.60 
(hardcover), £9.30 (paoerback). 0 8223 0705 7 (he), 
0822307499 (pb). 1/87. 

LnD, Ramon, translated by A. E. Peers, edited by 
Robert Irwin Blanquerna (Dedal us European Classics) 
Dedahts/New York: Hlppocrene. 536pp. £7.95 
(paperback). 0 946626 23 5 (he), 0 946626 22 7, 

081952376 7. (pb). 31/1/87. 

Mschln, Richard, and Christopher Norris, editors 
Post-structuralist Readings of English Poetry 
Cambridge UP. 406pp. £30/549.50 (hardcover), 

£10.95/515.95 (paperback). 0 521 30605 1 (he). 

0521 315832 (pb). 29/1/87. 

Meytre, Jeffrey Homosexuality and Literature 1890- 
1930 

AtkJone. 183pp. £9.95 (pbperback). 0 485 12054 2. 

22 / 1 /p. 

Peck, John How to Study a Thomas Hardy Novel 
(Howto Study Literature series) 

WsoaSfefl. 94pp. £4.95 (paperback ). 0 333 41755 0. 

m 

Hawses, C. J., editor The Yearbook of English 
Studies, vol 17 (1978): British poetry since 1945, special 
Dumber 

Modem Humanities Research Association. 366pp. £221548 
(paperback). 0947623078. 

Rosmtnna, 8. P, Victorian Bloomsbury: The early 
tttersry history of the Bloomsbury group, vol. 1 
Macmillan. 316pp. Q? .50. 0333 40838 1. 19/2/87. 

Shaw, W. David The Lucid Veil: Poetic truth in the 
Victorian age 

Athlont. 311pp. £25. 0 485 11293 0. 22/1/87. 

Hera, Barry The Pioneers of Anglo-Irish Fiction 
1800-1850 (Irish Literary Studies, 21) 

Qurards Cross: Smythe/Totowa, NJ: Barnes and Noble. 

omI’ £IlLS0 * har<kmtr \ , 0 86140 205 7 AW. 

UmJlh, itonuiM?mT^fflnifnTOW*w , aairart"< ' 1 
essays (Lines Review Editions) 

Edinburgh: Macdonald. 199pp. £7,95 (paperback). 
0863340598. 29/1/87. 

Natural sciences 

BanPi David M. The Nemesis, Affair: A story of the 
death of dinosaurs and the ways of science 
Norm, UK dlstr, Wiley. 220pp. £11.95. 0 393 02342 7. 


Mexico Le ° D A ‘ ^ IlUroduclion 10 the Orchids of 

l lm J7. w ' ComeH up ' 239pp ‘ m50 - 0 8014 1833 x - 

Wright, SewaU, edited by William B. Provfac 
Evolution: Selected papers 
Chicago UP. 649pp. £59.50 (hardcover). £21.23 
(paperback). 0 226 91053 9 (he), 0 226 91054 7 (pb). 

Philosophy 

4urbfb, Michael A., and Mary B. Hesse The 
Construction of Reality 

Cambridge UP. 286pp. £25/529.95. 0521 326893. 29/1/87. 
Brradle, Alexander Introduction to Medieval Lode 
Oxford: Clarendon. 150pp. £20. 0 19824941 1. 15/1/87. 
Cherniak, Christopher Minimal Rationality 
(Computational Models of Cognition and Perceotion 
series; A Bradford Book) ^ 

MIT. 161pp. £19.95. 0262 031221. 

Qdsholm, Roderick M. Brcntano and Intrinsic Value 
(Modern European Philosophy scries) 

Cambridge UP. 105pp. £17.50/524.95 (hardcover), 
£6.50/510.95 (paperback). 0 521 26437 5 (he), 

0 521 26989 X (pb). 29/1/87. 

The Place of Rea *° n in Ethics (1st 

Chicago VP. 228pp. £9.25 (paperback). 0226 80843 2 
(he). 0226 80844 (L(pb). 

Poetry 

Haj^Gaaton, Illustrated by Edith Dnquenoy Alphabet 

Walter RUchle, 2 Rosemary Hill, Kenilworth. 
Warwickshire. Ulus. £12.50. 0 950620548. 1/2/87. 
Jeffera, Derry Brought up in Dublin 
Qenards Cross: Smythe. 108pp. £6. 95. 0 86140 253 7: 
23/2/87. 

Jeffores, Derry Brought up to Leave 

Gerrards Cross: Smythe. 108pp. £6.95. 0 86/# 2545. 

23/2/87. 

Knight, Etheridge The Essential Etheridge Knight 
(Pitt Poetry Series) 

Pittsburgh UP. 114pp. $17.95 (hardcover), $ 9.95 
(paperback). 0 8229 35295 (he), 0 8229 5378 1 (pb). 
31/12/86. 

Mason, Herbert A Legend of Alexander and The 
Merchant and the Parrot: Dramatic poems 
Notre Dame UP. 119pp. 0 268 01281 4. 

Politics 

Bona via, David Seeing Red: Personal encounters with 
communism 

Hanap. 208pp. £9.95. 0245543570. 26/2/87. . 

Aldershot: Gower. 

Havel, VAclav, et ai., edited by Jon Vladislav Vfidav 
Havel, or. Living in Truth: 22 essays published on the 
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